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FOREWORD 


The Department of Philosophy was started in the University 
of Madras in September 1927. In August 1964 it was raised to 
the status of a Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy by the 
University Grants Commission: From 1976 it has come to be 
known as the Dr. S. Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study 
in Philosophy. 


Since its inception in 1927, this Department has kept in view 
two major objectives: (1) the study of Indian systems of thought 
and (2) the study of other systems of thought. Last year the 
Department arranged for a course of special lectures in further- 
ance of these objectives. 


At the invitation of the Radhakrishnan Institute, Dr. 
T. G. Kalghatgi delivered three lectures on Jainism during March 
1978. The present volume contains the substance of his lectures, 
As part of the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Department, the 
special lectures delivered at this Institute are brought out as Golden 
Jubilee Publications. The Institute is grateful to Dr. Kalghatgi 
for permission to publish his lectures in the Golden Jubilee 
Series. 


The Institute wishes to thank the Government of Tamil Nadu, 
Professor G. R. Damodaran, the Vice-Chancellor, and the other 
authorities of the University of Madras for the financial aid given 
for these publications; The Institute is appreciative of the interest 
evinced by the University Grants Commission in upgrading the 
parent Department into a Centre for Advanced Study in Philo- 
sophy, financing it for ten years (1964—74) and for its subse- 
quent and sustained interest in the progress of the Institute. 


The Institute is grateful to Professor S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri for laying the foundations of the Department on sound 
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lines, to Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, former Director of the Institute 
for building up the Department over a period of three and a half 
decades by his devoted services and to Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi 
who, during the tenure of his Directorship of the Institute, was 
responsible for planning and organizing the Special Lecture series 
to commemorate the Golden Jubilee year of the Department, 


The General Editor wishes to thank his colleague, Dr. 


T. S. Devadoss, for seeing the manuscript through the press, and 
Rathnam Press for the prompt and neat execution of the work. 


R. BALASUBRAMANIAN 


PREFACE 


I am greatly honoured by the invitation of the Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy to 
deliver the following lectures on Jainism, to commemorate the 
Golden Jubilee year of the Department of Philosophy. 


Studies in Jainism in the West have been recent but signifi- 
cantly important. With the publication of dydrdnga in the Sacred 
Books of the East Series in 1884 and the Uttarajjhayana in 1895, 
researches in Jainology have attained international status. 
Enormous work has been done in the study and interpretation of 
Jaina thought. So far, emphasis has been laid on the editing of 
the ancient manuscripts. There is much scope for reinterpretation 
of concepts of Jainism in the light of modern Western philosophy. 


In the course of these three lectures on ‘Jainism’ (through 
the Prakrt sources), I have analysed and presented some funda- 
mental problems in Jaina Logic, Epistemology, Metaphysics and 
Ethics against the backdrop of modern philosophical approaches, 
My scope is strictly limited as my discussions have to be based 
on the Prakrt sources only. Later developments in Jaina Philo- 
sophy, as presented in the Samskrt commentaries have not been 
referred to. However, in some cases, Sathskrt texts pertaining to 
the doctrines and their interpretations have been mentioned, in 
order to highlight the issues; References to various original 
sources and the commentaries thereon have been given at the 
end of each lecture in the foot notes. 


I am grateful to the authorities of the University of Madras, 
and Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi, the former Director of the Radha- 
krishnan Institute fo Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of 
Madras, for giving me this opportunity of presenting my inter- 
pretation of the fundamental concepts of Jaina Philosophy through 
Prakrt sources in the light of modern philosophical thought. 
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My thanks are due to Dr. R: Belasubramanian, the present 
Director of the Institute for the interest taken in my lectures 
and its publication. I wish to express my appreciation to my 
friend Dr. T. S. Devadoss, Reader in Philosophy at the University 
of Madras, for his kind help in seeing the manuscript through 
the press, 


University of Mysore 
Manasagangotri T. G. KALGHATGI 


Mysore 
October 2, 1971 
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Jaina Logic and Epistemology 


1. In India we have seen that, for centuries, the stream of 
thought, which constitutes Indian philosophy and culture, has flowed 
in a harmonious way. The Indian thought is a synthesis of the 
Vedic and the Sramanic streams. Jainism, Buddhism, and we may 
say Saivism, belong to the Sramana current of thought. Jainism 
is a religion preached by the Jinas and Jina is a perfected soul 
who preaches the law to the suffering humanity. He is one who 
has conquered the passions. 


Jainism is a Pre-Aryan religion which prevailed even before 
Mahavira and Parívanátha, the twenty-third firthankara. The life 
incidents of Nemi, the twenty-second firthanikara, has been 
associated with the Krsna legend in the Mahabharata, Jaina 
tradition traces the beginnings of Jainism in this eon to Rsabha, 
the first tirthankara, Rsabha has been referred to in the Rg-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda and Bhagawata  Purápa and other Hindu works. 
Rg-Veda mentions Rsabha, Ajita and Aristanemi, with respect. 
Jacobi traces Jainism to the early primitive currents of animistic 
thought.’ Zimmer admits the possibility of a pre-Aryan Jaina 
thought much before Parsva, the twenty-third tirtharikara.? Suffice 
it to say that Jainism belongs to the early animistic currents of 
thought, However we get the teachings of Mahavira in crystalised 
form, although it contains the tradition of the earlier tirtharikaras. 
Jainism is not to be considered merely as a religion, but a 
philosophy and a view of life. It is a Darsana. Jaina philosophy 
can be studied under three heads: (A) Jaina Logic and Epistemo- 
logy, (B) Metaphysics and (C) Ethics. A study of these problems 
requires a brief survey of the source material that we can find 





1. Jacobi (Hermann): Studies in Jainism—Jainism. 
2. Zimmer (H): Philosophies of India—pp. 217. 
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in the canonical literature. Shri Devendra Muni Shastri has 
classified the Jaina Philosophical literature into five divisions." 


]. The age of the Agamas. 

2. The age of the formation of the Anekanta view. 

3. The age of the Pramapa Sastra. 

4. The Neo-Nyàya age. 

and 5. Modern age of editing and interpretation of the classics. 

We shall construct the Jaina philosophical thought from the 
gleanings out of the Agamic literature, which is primarily in 
Prakrit sources, although we cannot deny the important part 
Sanskrit texts played in the development of Jaina thought. The 
development of Jaina thought has been phenomenal. Jaina literature 
in regional languages like Kannada, Tamil, Gujarati and Hindi 
has been enormous. 


2. The period of Agamas may be traced to the time of 
parinirrána of Mahavira in 527 B.C. The teachings of Mahavira 
has been collated by the Ganadharas. The conceptual content of 
the teachings is the arthagama. This content has been crystalised 
in the form of sütrüs by the disciples. It is suiragama.* 


Without entering into the controversy regarding the extent of 
the nature of the Agamas, we shall enumerate the salient 
features of the Agamic literature, making a brief mention of the 
Svetambara and Digambara points of view. From the point of 
view of the structure of the Agamic literature we have two distinc- 
tions: Anga pravista, which consists of the original teachings of 


3. Devendra Muni Shastri: Jaina Darsana—Svariipa Our Vislesana (Hindi)— 
Taraka Guru (Jaina Granthamala 1975), pp. 19. 
See also his Jaina Agama. 

4. Avasyaka Niryukti: 192. and also 89-90. 


*"'Tavaniyamanárukkham arodho kevali abhivanani I 
To muyai nanavutthi bhaviyajanavicchanatta II 
Tam buddbimaépa padéna ganahara girihaum niravasssam I 
Tittaya bhasiyayim gaodhanti tao pavanattha niravasésam 89-90 
Attham dasai arabā suttam ganthanti gapgahará niügam I 
Sésapnasa hiyajtáé ta& suttam pavattéi II 192. 
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Mahavira codified by the Gagadharas and the explanations given 
by the elder Munis. From the point of language, canonical 
literature can be classified into two eras—the Ist era is from 
400 B.C. to 100 A.D. The Agamas written during this period are 
in Ardhamagadhi. The second era can be stated to be from 100 
A.D. to 500 A.D. and the writings in this period have been in 
Jaina Maharastri Prakrit. The twelvefold Anga literature can be 
mentioned as: (1) Acdranga, (2) Sütrakrta, (3) Sthananga, (4) 
Samavaya, (5) Vyakhyaprajnapti, (6) Nathadharmakatha, (7) 
Upasakadhyayana; (8) Anthahkrddaga, (9) Anuttaroupapadikadasa, 
(10) Prasnavydkarana, (11) Vipakasütra and (12) Drstivada. 


In addition to the Angas we have works which are called 
Upāħgas. The term Up&üga was first used by Acarya Umasvati 
in his Tattvartha Bhüsya. Then there are the Cheda sūtrās, 
Dagavaikdlika and Uttarádhyayana are the mila sütras. Nandi 
and Anuyogadvara are the Cülika sütras. At the basis of all the 
canonical and perhaps the earlier part of the Agamas, are the 
Pürvas, which are considered to be the original teachings of 
tirthankaras, The Pürvas have presented the subtle metaphysical 
problems and also the prevailing philosophical schools. There are 
fourteen Pürvas. There is a difference of opinion among the 
$vetámbara and Digambara scholars regarding the availability of 
the Pürvas. "The Digambara tradition does not accept the view 
that the Pürva literature is not extinct; The original Pürvas are 
not to be found, although the essential teachings of the Pürvas 
have been incorporated in the Aága and the Upaaga literature. 


A fundamental question arises regarding the authenticity and 
continuity of the Jaina tradition through the teachings of the 
twenty-four tirthankaras. Was there not the possibility of variations 
and changes in the content of the Pürvas and also the Anga 
literature with reference to different conditions of time, as long 
periods of time have elapsed? The Acaranga sūtra points out 
that there is uniformity and contiauity in the teachings of the 
tirthanakras as presented in the Afga literature, because the 
Arihantas had the same approach to the problems of life, and 





5. Tattvartha Bhasya: Tika pp. 23. 
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their teachings are similar. From the noumenal point of view, 


the Jaina canonical literature is eternal (S'asfvata). But from the 
practical point of view the canons are Pouruseya, as they were 


given by the tirthankaras." 


3. Jainas have made significant contributions to Indian Logic 
and Epistemology. Anekanta view and the Syadvüda are the 
fundamental principles of Jaina thought. The Jaina attitude 
towards life is synoptic and melioristic. To get rid of the cycle 
of worldly existence was the common end of the ancient Indian 
philosophers. Suffering is the fact of life. The Upanisgadic philo- 
sophers found the immutable reality behind the world of phenomena. 
The Buddha denounced everything as momentary and fleeting. But 
Mahavira adhered to the commonsense and found no contradiction 
between permanence and change. He was free from all dogmatism, 
free from all absolutism. He did not believe in absolute permanence 
and absolute change. Truth reveals itself to an impartial thinker. 
It is free from absolutist and dogmatic assertion about an aspect 
of truth. Reality is complex and we can look at reality from 
different points of view. Truth is like a many coloured dome. 
Each point of view presents a facet of truth. To recognise that 
there are other points of view and other facets of truth is the 
cardinal point of the Anekanta attitude. The Anekanta attitude 
is foundational to Jaina thought. 


The origin of the doctrine of Anekanta can be seen from the 
study of the solutions to philosophical problems as given by 
Mahavira. These problems were considered by the Buddha as 
“ Avy&ükrta ", in-expressible. We may refer to the dialogues between 
Mahavira and his disciple Gautama Ganadhara: 


“Are the souls, O Lord, eternal or non-eternal ?" 


"The souls, O Gautama, are eternal in some respect 
and non -eternal in some respect "— 





6. Acaranga Sūtra: 126. 
7. Avatyaka Niryukti : 89-90 (quoted above). 
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“ They are eternal, from the view-point of substance 
and non-eternal from the view point of modes ".? 


Mahavira explained the problem of finiteness and infiniteness 
of the world (loke) with reference to substance (dravya), place 
(Ksetra), time (kala) and nature (bhàva).* 


The problem of the relation of body and soul was also 
explained by Mahavira in terms of Anekanta view: 


*Is the body, O Lord, (identical with) the 
soul or is it different from the soul?” 
“The body, O Gautama, is (identical with) 
the soul in some respect and different 

from the soul in some respect"? 


In the Aága literature the doctrine of Anekànta was briefly 
discussed. But in the commentaries of the Jaina scriptures written 
in Prakrit, it has received greater attention. Later systematic 
exposition of the doctrine was given by  Jaina scholars like, 
Samantabhadra, Siddhasenadivakara, Akalanka, Vidyanandi and 
others. 


Anekanta view empahsises that reality is complex; truth is 
many-sided. It can be looked at from different points of view. 
It emphasises a catholic out-look towards all that we see and 
experience. It implies that others’ views may also be’ true. It 
negates dogmatism and it respects the others’ points of view. But 
to look at reality from a particular point of view and to insist 
that the point of view presented is the only point of view which 
is true is the one-sided approach to the problem. It is ekanta, 
It is dogmatism. Anekanta does imply the principle of reciprocity 
and interaction among the reals of the universe, as was later 
given by Kant, although this principle is more implied and 
expressed in Anekanta view. The Jaina is a through-going realist. 
Anekanta is the foundational ‘out-look of the Jainas in looking 
at reality. This attitude has been crystallised into two forms: 





8. Bhagavati Sutra: VII-2.273. 
9, Ibid. 11,3190. 
10, Ibid. II, 190. 
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(a) Nayavada and (b) Syadvada. Nayavada is primarily 
psychological in content. lt is the psychological expression of the 
fundamental Anekàanta attitude. It is the analytic method of 
investigating a particular stand point of factual situations. Syadvada 
is a logical expression of Anekanta in propositional forms. 
Syadvada is primarily synthetic and it is designed to harmonise 
the different view points arrived at through the nayas. Nayavada 
is primarily (conceptual) while Syadvada is synthetic and verbal.*! 


Naya refers to the point of view that one takes when one 
looks at the object. Naya expresses the partial truth about an 
object as known by a knowing subject. The Jainas give the 
analogy of the elephant and the seven blind men. The Jainas 
have formulated a methodological scheme of looking at reality in 
some determined ways. These are the rayas. There has been 
difference of opinion regarding the number of nayas. There are 
three traditions. The first tradition adopts seven mayas. The 
second tradidition mention six mayas and the third tradition has 
mentioned five mayas. Agamas have mentioned two points of 
view: (1) Saügraha naya, the synthetic point of view of the 
universal and (2) Paryayika-naya, the view-point of the particular. 


On the basis of the considerations regarding the different 
points of view we can mention the conceptual content of the seven 


nayas : 


(1) Naigama naya: It refers to the purpose or the end of 
an activity. For instance, if a man, carrying firewood, were to be 
asked what he is doing, he would reply that he is cooking. Cooking 
is the object for which he is carrying firewood. 


(2) Sangraha naya is a synthetic point of view. It gives 
prominence to the seeking of the universal or the general amidst 
the particulars. It seeks unity in the diversity. 


Saügraha naya is the synthetic point of view which seeks to 
find unity in diversity, Every Object is the synthesis of many 
qualities, the generality and the particularity. Sangraha naya seeks 





li. Tattvartha Bhasya: 1, 35, 
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to establish the common points between objects and to bring them 
together as belonging to one category. The Vedanta and Sankhya 
darganas look at reality from the synthetic point of view. Sazgraha 
naya seeks to find reality as one without distinction.'? 


Saügraha naya is of two types: Parasaügraha and Apara- 
saüngraha. The first aims at finding out unity which is of the 
metaphysical nature. The second seeks to find unity and generality 
in the empirical world, as for example, we seek the general 
concept of cowness in the individual cows. 


(3) Vyavahara naya is the practical point of view; it is the 
analytic point of view. It is to be considered as the empirical 
approach to the problems of grasping the objects in the pheno- 
menal world. The Vyavahdra naya, therefore, comprehends reality 
from the practical and the common-sense point of view. Vyavahara 
naya is of two types: (1) Samünya Bhedaka, wherein we are 
concerned withp resenting the general nature of the object ; (2) Visesa 
Bhedaka which analyses a special nature of a thing in its various 
distinctions. Naigama, Saügraha and Vyavahára nayas are dravyar- 
thika naya. 


(4) Rjusutra naya is restricted to the understanding of the 
modes and the states of the momentary present and not as a 
continuum, It looks at the object as modification of the momentary 
present.'? The past modifications are destroyed; the future modi- 
fications are yet to come. What we can get to know is the 
momentary present. According to the rjusutra naya reality of the 
object cannot be established because it is only a state. Rjusitra 
naya is the point of view adopted by the Buddhist philosophers. 
It is of two types; (1) Sukgma Rjusutra and (2) Sthula Rjusutra. 
The Suksma Rjusutra naya;comprehends the state of the object 
at a particular moment only; but Sthüla Rjusütra naya looks at 
the state of the object as it is presented in the series of moments. 


(5) Sabda naya has a reference to the word and its meaning. 
It analyses the meaning of the word in the context of the agent, 





12. Anuyoga dvdra: Sanghahiyapindiattham, sangahavayagam samasao binti, 
13, Ibid. Paccupannaggahi ujjusud gayavihi mugeavvo I 
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gender, number and the prefixes that are prefixed to the word: 
For instance, a word in a masculine gender has different meaning 
from the same word in the feminine gender. Similarly the prefixes 
like “&ā, vi, pra, and sam”, to the word Zara have different 
meanings with different connotations. Ahāra, Vihara, Prahadra and 
Samhüra connote different meanings. 


(6) Samabhirig¢ha naya is the application of the S'abda naya, 
It has reference to the etymological meaning. For example, the 
words Radja and Nrpa may refer to the same person but the first 
means one who shines and the second means one who rules. 
Indra has been called by different names like Sakra and Purandara. 
These connote different meanings. Ia this way, samabhirüdha naya 
refers to the distinctions in the meanings of the words with 
reference to its root meaning and modifications. 


(7) Evambhüta naya not only sees the difference between 
words with their etymological meanings, but it also sees the 
difference between one and the same word with its distinctions 
with reference to the present context of its function. For instance, 
a priest (Püjari) would be called a priest and the name priest 
would be relevant to him actually at the time of worshiping the 
deity. 


The Cambridge philosophers and the Analytic school of 
phílosophy ín the present day are very much concerned with the 
exclusive applicacion of the S'abda naya in its various forms. 


So far, we have presented, in brief, the logical implications 
of the concept of naya restricting the discussion to the earlier 
views as mentioned in the classical texts in Prakrit. The meta- 
physical implication of the concept of nayas is equally important. 
From the metaphysical point of view naya can be distinguished 
into two forms: (1) Nifcaya naya and (2) Vyavahàra naya. 
Niscaya naya is the ultimate noumenal point of view, while 
Vyavahára naya is the practical phenomenal point of view.!* 
Niícaya naya grasps reality in its ultimate aspect, while Vyavahara 





14, Samayasara 11: *'Vavaháro bbuyattho desido du suddhapaó "' 
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naya is practical in its approach. It attempts to understand the 
phenomenal nature of reality. 


In the Jaina Agamic literature there is the distinction between 
Nigcaya and Vyavahara naya whose functions are to look at 
reality from the noumenal and phenomenal points of view: The 
Buddhist mentions the ‘‘Paramartha and Sathvrtta” points of 
view. The Upanisads mention the Sthūla and Sūkşma drsti: 
Jainas look at reality from the Niscaya naya in order find out 
the real nature of the object with reference to its substance and 
not so much with reference to its modes, although the consideration 
of the modes is secondary: 


Acarya Kundakunda has given prominence to the distinctions 
between Niscaya naya and Vyavahdra naya. They are both 
complementary to each other; both are necessary for the full 
understanding of the nature of reality." He has given elaborate 
interpretation of the application of the concept of naya to the 
various problems of logic and philosophy: Kundakunda's emphasis 
on the distinction between Niscaya and Vyavahāra naya is his 
special contribution. This distinction has a psychological content. 
The approach to the understanding of the nature of things 
depends on the capacity of the individual to grasp the nature of 
the thing. In the Samayasara’® Kundakunda explains that it is 
necessary to present the nature of reality to different individuals 
from different angles according to the capacity of the individuals 
to understand the nature of things. For some it would be 
sufficient to present abstract principles. But for others whose 
ability is less, it would be necessary to explain in allegoric and 
pictorial language. For the common man the metaphysical 
principles have to be explained in empirical terms. 


Kundakunda has thus presented the distinction between the 
metaphysical and practical approaches to the problems of philo- 
sophy. He has interpreted the concepts of Jiva, Samyaktva 
Upayoga and the concepts of theory of knowledge from the 


—ÓÁ——M———A 


13. Ibid. 
16, Ibid. 
J-2 
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Niscaya and Vyavahára naya. For instance, while analysing the 
distinction of the concept of naya from the practical and the 
noumenal points of view, he mentions that S'ubha and Asubha 
Upayoga are concerned with presenting the problems of the 
worldly conduct, while S'uddha Upayoga is the characteristic of 
the pure and perfect soul.'7 


(b) Syadvada is the logical expression of the Nayavada. The 
various points of view from which reality is looked at gives the 
possibility of a comprehensive view of reality which can be 
expressed in propositional forms. The seven fundamental proposi- 
tional forms have been mentioned. Therefore, ít is also called 
saptabhangi. Some have raised a controversy regarding the 
content of the syádvàda and the identity of the concept of 
syadvàda and saptabhangi. 


It is difficult to decide whether nayavada or syadvada was 
earlier: It appears that nayavada seems to be earlier because 
Umisvati, in his Tattvarthasutra describes the kinds of mayas but 
makes no mention of syadváda and seven-fold predications.!* 


In the early Jaina canonical literature there are only a few 
passages in which references to syadvüda have been made. They 
occur in the bhagavati sūtra; it is expressed in the form of three 
predications. Among the other early references Bhadrabhu's Sūtra- 
krtanga Niryukti is prominent. The developed form of the doctrine 
in the form of the seven-fold propositions is well described in 
Pancastikayasdra of Kundakundacarya and Aptamimamsa of Samanta- 
bhadra. Later logicians have given systematic exposition of the 
poctrine. 


Syadvada is based on three fundamental predications: (1) 
Affirmation (asti), (2) Negation (násti), (3) Indescribable 
(avaktavyam). These three predications have been developed into 
the seven predications with their possible permutations. In the 
Syadvada the word “Syat” has been very often interpreted as 
‘perhaps’ connoting uncertainty or doubt. But it would be apter 


17. Ibid. 
18. Kalghatgi (T.G.), Jaina View of Life (Jivaraja Granthamala 20, pp. 21). 
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to interpret the word Syat as ‘in a particular context ' from a 
particular point of view, in a universe of discourse. The Syadvida 
has been generally expressed in the seven-fold predication: (1) 
Affirmation (asti), (2) Negation (nasti), (3) Affirmation and 
Negation (asti-nàsti), (4) Indescribable (avaktavyam), (5) Affirma- 
tion and indescribability (asti-avaktavyam), (6) Negation and 
indescribability (nasti-avaktavyar) and (T) Affirmation-Negation 
and  indescribability (asti-nasti-avaktavyar). These  seven-fold 
predications constitute the elements of syadavada and they can be 
considered as saptabhangi. 


It 1s neither necessary nor possible, in this analysis, to study 
the exhaustive presentation and interpretation of the seven-fold 
predications. Suffice it to say, that the Saptabhangi is logical 
prius of the metaphysical interpretation of the concepts used in 
the empirical sciences as well as in philosophical literature. 
Syadvada or saptabhaügi presents a methodology of predications 
which is meant for giving a comprehensive picture of reality. 
Modern science has realised that the methodology of syadvada is 
very useful for the statistical investigations of probability, quantum 
physics and quantum mechanics. Dr. J, B. S, Haldane and 
Mahalnobis have emphasised the value of the Jaina theory of 
syadvada for the methodological investigation in science.'? The 
synoptic presentation of reality by syadvàda gives a true picture 
of reality in all its aspects and that is the essence of Jaina out- 
look, which helps to remove the intellectual cobwebs araising out 
of ekünta. The syadvada of the Jainas affirms that a thing is 
never destroyed; and that, which is not, never comes into being.** 
In this sense, the syádvada presents the possibility of predicating 
different characteristics of the object from the points of view of 
substance which is permanent and the modes which are changing.” 


19. Samkhya: Journal, 1958. 


20. Pancàüstikayasára: 15. Bhavassa satthi nBso, patthi abhávassa uppádo I 
—Vyavacchedika. 
21. Anuyogadvara: Adipamavyomasamasvabhavam, 
syadvidamudranati bhedi vastu I 
Tannityamevaikamanityamanya 
diti syidajnadvigatam pralapah II 
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It would be desirable to consider some of the misconceptions 
regarding the validity of the theory of saptabhangi. In the earlier 
portion of the Agamas, roots of saptabhangi have been briefly 
mentioned.** Acarya Kundakunda has mentioned some predications 
of saptabharigi as Affirmation, Negation and affirmation-negation.** 
Later logicians have developed it in all its aspects. Some scholars 
have taken this as later development by logicians like Akalanka, 
Vidyanandi etc. It has also been maintained that Jaina logical 
thought had a comparatively late origin, and so the non-jaina 
thinkers had already asserted their position even before the Jaina 
thinkers came to the arena, The Jainas had a lot to learn and 
assimilate. This view refers specially to the distinction of the 
types of knowledge, although logical concepts were also considered 
to be of later origin by these scholars.?* 


But this view need not be over-emphasised as an accepted 
dogma. We should recognise that the Jaina darsana was first 
presented by the firthaükaras. Ganadharas formulated and taught 
the same to the desciples. It was later expressed in the form of 
elaborated theories. This gradual presentation of the Jaina 
thought does not mean that the tirtharnkaras and the Ganadharas 
were not aware of the full implication and the methodology of 
expression of the doctrine of syadvada. The tirthankara has been 
considered to be a “‘sarvadarsi” and it is not possible to say 
that he did not know the implications and the methodological 
formulations of the doctrine of syadvada. It would be apter to 
say that the doctrine of saptabhangi was only elucidated by the 
Gapadharas and the later philosophers elaborated the theory. It 
is possible that the ¢irtharikaras presented their teachings in a 
way suitable to the intellectual climate of the audience and the 
later philosophers developed it. 


22. "Jivipam bhante, kim săāsāyā, asasay& ? 
Goyami, jiva siya sásaya, siya asdsaya, davvatthaye 
asaya, bhavatthayiye asasayi Į Bhagavati: 7, 2, 773, 


23. Pancàstikayasára: Pravacanasira: Siya atthi patthi uhayam I 
24. Tatia (Nathumal): Studies in Jaina Philosophy, (Banaras. 195 1) pp. 29 
25. Bhadrababu: Attham Bhasai arahá, suutam gunthati Diupam I 
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We get abundant evidence for the antiquity of syadvada as 
presented in the Agamas, in the dialogues between Mahavira and 
the desciples. Gautama Ganadhara asked several questions regarding 
the nature and the state of Jiva in various conditions. Similarly, 
questions were asked regarding the predications of the nature of 
molecules in different forms. Mahavira answered and said that: 


Pub 


. A molecule with two space-units is Atman from the point 
of self-nature of the Atman. 


2. From the point of view of the other nature of the Atman, 
it is not atman. 


3. From the point of view of both the self and the other 
natures, it is indescribable. 


4. From the point of view of the mode of existence of a 
molecule of one place unit (ekadesi) and of the mode 
of non-existance of the same, a molecule of two space 
points has a predication of affirmation and Negation. 


5. From the point of view of the mode of existence of one 
place unit (ekadesi) and of non-existence of the other 
place unit, a molecule of two space points has the 
predications of affirmation and inexpressibility. 


6. A molecule of one place unit, having the mode of non- 
existence, and of the other place unit having the modes 
of existence and nom-existence, a molecule of two space 
points has the predications of Negation & inexpres- 
sibility.*° 


In the same way, Mahavira explained the various predicational 
formulations with reference to a molecule with three place units, 
a molecule of four place units and so also of five and six place 
units: Molecule of five space units presents twenty-two proposi- 





26. Bhagavati Sataka 12, 3010, 


Also refer to Devendra Muni Shastri: Jaina Darsana: our Vislegaga 
(Hindi) pp. 255-262 for detailed analysis. 
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tional predications, and there are twenty three propositional forms 
in the case of molecule of six place units.*’ 


From the discussion given above it is clear that the seven-fold 
predicational scheme called saptabhangi is not a later development 
presented by the Acāryas: It is to be found in the Agamic 
literature in all its implications. This methodological scheme was 
presented in the form of explanations to the questions asked by 
the Gapadharas. It was not presented as a theory of logic or 
epistemology. It was only later philosophers who elaborated the 
implications already present in the Agamic literature. Pandit 
Dalsukh Malvania in his Agama yug kā Jaina darsana has given 
emphasis on this point of view. 


In the seven predicational forms, affirmation, negation and 
inexpressibility are primary, others are derivative. In the Bhagavati 
sitra seven-fold predications are mentioned.?? In the Pancastikayasára 
Kundakundacarya has mentioned the seven-fold predications. The 
predication of avaktavya. (inexpressibility) has been made the 
third predication in the Bhagavati sūtra and in the Viségavasyaka- 
bhasya.*° In the Pancastikayasára the predication of avaktavya 
has been mentioned as the fourth predication. But in the 
Pravacanasara it has the third place.®® Later philosophers have 
used both methods. 


We may now consider the epistemological distinctions in 
saptabhaügi as (1) Prama pasaptabhangi, (2) Nayasaptabhaügi. 
Prama@pasaptabhangi can be interpreted as the dialectic of the 
seven-fold predications with reference to the valid source of 


27. Bhagavati: 10, 10, 469, 


28. Pandit Daisukh Malvania: Agama yugaka Jaina Daríana (Hindi) pp 
112-113. 


29. Bhagavati Sūtra Sataka: 12, 3010; ch. 10-20. 


2 


(a) Pancástikayasara: gatha. 14, 
30. (b) Pravacanasára, Jnéyadhikara: gatha 115." 


"atii tti ya natthi tti ya havadi avattavvamidi punodavvam I 
Dajjiyepadu kepavi tadubhayamadittamapam vi" II 
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knowledge (Pramdga). It is comprehensive and it embraces all 
aspects of the apprehension of the object. It is called sakaladefa 
(complete presentation). But a predication from a particular point 
of view (naya) is a partial presentation, because it does not give 
a comprehensive picture of the reality in all its aspects. There- 
fore, it is Vikalade$i. Yt is the apprehension of an object from 
the particular point of view. It is also called naya saptabhangi. 
The seven-fold predications (saptabhangi) is comprehensive and 
sakaladesi with reference to the Pramana because the pramana is a 
valid source of knowledge which is presented not from a particular 
point of view but from all angles. And the predication is called 
pramanavakya. The partial presentation from particular point of 
naya is called nayavakya. 


The comprehensive predication with reference to the pramapa 
has its basis on the various considerations of the aspects of the 
object like (1) atmarupa (nature of the object) (2) artha (its 
existence), (3) kala (time), (4) sambandha (relation of the attribute 
of existence with the object as inherence), (5) upakāra (the func- 
tion of the object), (6) gapidesa (the relation between the object 
and attributes) and (7) samsarga (the relation between attributes 
and the other attributes not known through the senses), (8) sabda: 
The existence is predicated of the word (‘is’). Similarly the other 
inherent attributes of the objects are predicated of the word ‘‘is”. 
The object like the pot (ghafa) exists, is black, is hard etc., 
The word ''is" is a copula which connects the object with its 
attributes. This analysis with its logical implications appears to 
be a later development. 


Naya saptabhapgi gives prominence to the modes of a thing. 
The predicational form in the case of maya saptabhagni have also 
to be made with reference to (1) kala, (2) atmarüpa, (3) artha, 
(4) sambandha, (5) upakara, (6) gua ide$a, (T) samsarga, (8) sabda. 
Every object is a synthesis of attributes and their modes. The 
relation between the attributes and modes is one of synthesis of 
non difference and difference. When we are studying the object 
from the different aspects of Pramaga, we look at the object in 
the comprehensive way. But when we study the same object from 
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the point of view of differentiation, the differentiation becomes 
primary and the synthesis is secondary. Later logicians have gone 
into minute discussions about the problem. The subtle implications 
of the doctrine is beyond the scope of our study. 


The doctrine of syadvada has had its critics as well as its 
votaries. If we survey the study of syadvada from different points 
of view we find that there have been criticisms by eminent 
philosophers right from the time of Sankara and Ramanuja. It 
has also been suggested that syadvada is inconsistent with the 
Jaina philosophy. We need not go into these criticisms. Nor is 
it necessary for us to present the defence of syadvada at this 
juncture. For centuries, philosophical thought in India and in 
the West was faced with conflicting theories resulting in scepticism 
of the Sophists in the Greeks and the Carvaka and Ajnànavadins 
in India. The intellectual confusion due to the conflicting theories 
was difficult to be reconciled. Protagoras escaped the problems 
and said 'Homomensure", The Sophists left the wise to wrangle 
.With them and the quarrel of the universe let be. 


But the Jainas did not accept such an escapist attitude. 
They faced facts squarely and tried to find out the truth implied 
'n the various theories; This is the Spirit of Anekanta and 
Syadvada. It is intellectual non-violence. 


Niksepa : 


Man uses language, Language has numerous words. It is 
necessary to determine the exact meaning of the word with 
reference to the context and in a particular universe of discourse. 
Niksepa plays an important part in the determination of the 
exact meaning of that word.®! 


The function of Niksepa is to understand the exact content 
of the words in terms of meaning and its usage. The essence of 
Niksepa is to study the implications of the meanings of the words 
in their definiteness and to find out that implication. The function 





31. Dhavala Satkhandagama 1, 10. 
" Niccha? niggae khivadi tti nikkas ” 
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of Niksepa is to define words with reference to their content of 
the meaning and the usage: The other sense in which the 
Niksepa is used is “Nyasa”. It refers to implication and clari- 
fication. In the Anuyogadvara it is stated that the main function 
of Niksepa is to clear the meaning of the word and to give the 
exact meaning. This is the use of Nikgepa also. Nikgepa removes 
ambiguities and uncertainties in the meaning of the word. 


Niksepa can be distinguished from pramüpa and naya with 
reference to its linguistic function. Pramd@na and naya are 
primarily logical and epistemological. The function of pramapa 
is to comprehend the full nature of the object in all its aspects. 
Naya apprehends the nature of the object from a particular point 
of view and not in all aspects, but partially. But Niksepa is 
more concerned with the linguistic analysis of the function and 
their meanings. Sabda naya, Samabhirudha naya and Evambhuta 
naya are primarily the points of view of looking at an object: 
They are not very much concerned with the linguistic function 
of the work. But in the Niksepa we consider the function of 
the word with reference to its meaning and implication. We have 
to consider two types of the meaning of the word: (1) Primary 
meaning and (2) the secondary meaning. To make a distinction 
between primary meaning and the secondary meaning is the 
important function of Niksepa. 


The basis of Niksepa can be analysed into four aspects: (1) 
Pradhána (Primary), (2) Apradh@na (Secondary), (3) Kalpita 
(Imagined) and (4) Akalpita (Unimagined). Bh@va is unimagined 
drsti. It is therefore primary. The other four Niksepas are more 
concerned with mental construction. Therefore they are not 
primary. 


We may also consider the distinction in the MNiksepa which 
can be analysed into four parts. (1) Na@maniksepa (2) Sthapana 
Niksepa (3) Dravya Nikgepa and (4) Bhava Niksepa. Namanniksepa 





32. Anuyogadvàra vrtti : 
* Avasyakadi $abdansmartho nirupaniyah, sa ca nikgepa 
pürvaka eva spastataya nirüpità bhavati”’. 


J-3 
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refers to the proper name. A proper name is non-connotative. 
It is an arbitrary symbol for recognising an object. For instance, 
we call a very poor man as Laxmipati. Sthapana-Nikgepa refers 
to the meaning of the word, although meaning may not be 
identical, with the word. In this, we take a word and identify 
the meaning of the word with one object. Sthapananiksepa is of 
two types: (1) Tadakara and (2) Atadakara of different forms. 
For example, to identify the picture of Devadatta as Devadatta 
is called fadakara Sthapanüniksepa. But if the picture of the 
animal like the elephant is knitted on a canvas in a small size 
it is called Atadàkara Sthapanániksepa. Dravya Niksepa is not 
primarily mental as it is not concerned with the intention or the 
idea of the person using the word. It presents the exact meaning 
of the object with reference to the present tense. For example, 
we use the description of an object in the present context of the 
state, although it may refer to the past state. Similarly, the 
future state may also be expressed with reference to the present 
state. A pot (ghata) which contained ghee in the past or if it 
is meant to contain ghee in future we call it a ghee pot: The 
scope of the Dravyaniksepa is very vast and it may be expressed 
in different forms. 


Bhava Niksepa refers to the grasping of the meaning of the 
nature of the object through the word: A learned man who is 
a teacher and who is useful as a teacher may be called a teacher; 
This is Agamabhava Niksepa. A teacher who is actually engaged 
in teaching may be considered to be a teacher in activity from 
the point of view of No-Agamabhava Niksepa. In these cases a 
word has no reference to the aspect of the function in partial 
form. It has three forms like Loukika, Kupravacanika and Lokottara, 


These distinctions have been worked out and elaborated by later 
logicians. 


In the Dravyaniksepa there is implication of the absence of 
the cognitive function; But in the Bhàva niksepa there is partial 
absence of the cognitive function. For example, a teacher makes 
some gestures by hand and turns over the pages. These activities 
are behavioural and do not refer to the conceptual content of 
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the activity. In the bhdvaniksepa there is the expression of the 
present state and the mode of the object. 


Every thing is expressed through niksepa. Nikgepa plays an 
important part in the analysis of the function of language and 
the determination of the exact meaning of the words. The Agamic 
Seers were aware of the fact that knowledge would be meaningful 
if we use definite language. Language is an instrument of expres- 
sing thought and words convey meanings. If we have to present 
thoughts coherently we have to be careful in using the words 
in order to avoid ambiguity. In the Western thought, we find 
Socrates emphasising the fact that we must define terms. Modern 
philosophers have turned towards the analysis of words as vehicle 
of meaning. 


The Agamic literature has given importance to niksepa as a 
means to the understanding of the exact meaning of the word. 
Pramüna, naya and niksepa are complementary to each other. 
Pramana and naya are primarily epistemological, although logical 
implications have been discussed as overtones of epistemological 
problems. Niksepa is primarily linguistic in its approach. 


4. The Jaina Theory of Knowledge 


The Jainas have developed a systematic theory of knowledge 
which analyses the problems like the nature of knowledge, the 
relation of knowledge to the self and the types of knowledge. 
In the Agamic literature we find there is a substantial contribution 
to the development of the theory of knowledge. 


The Jainas have stated that upayoga is the essential characteristic 
of the soul. In the Gommatasara Jivakagda, upayoga is described 
as the drive which leads to the apprehension of the object?” It 
is the source of the psychical aspect of experience. All the three 
aspects-cognitive, affective and conative spring from it. It is 





33. Gommatasára Jivakanda: Ch. XX, verse 672. 
*vatthugittam bhavo jadjivassa jodu uvajogo ". 
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described as that by which the subject is grasped." In my book 
Some problems in Jaina Psychology, I have interpreted Upayaga 
as karmic energy which is responsible for the flow of knowledge 
and intuition. Jaana and Darsana spring from  Upayoga." The 
Agamas make a clear distinction between JAana and Darsana. 
Kundakundacarya distinguishes between JAüana and Darsana from 
the empirical and transcendental points of view. He says that 
Atman, its knowledge (Jaana) and intuition (Darsana)—al] these 
are identical and they reveal the self and the non-self." Upayoga 
has been distinguished as  4nákara Upayoga which is to be 
identified with Darsana and Saákára Upayoga is to be identified 
with Jaana."" Acarya Virasena in his commentary called Dhavala 
on $afkhandagama of Puspadanta says ‘What comprehends an 
external object of the nature of the universal-cum-particular is 
Jhàna, and comprehension of the self of same nature is dargana.** 
According to the Agamas, the awareness of one's self which 
shows the striving for knowledge, and the subsequent deter- 
minate knowledge, is Jüana. The self-same consciousness is called 
darsana as well as Jfiana when it is referred to the object of 
cognition. 


Knowledge is inherent in the self. It is the essential 
characteristic of the self. Self cannot exist without JAdna. But 
the relation need not be construed as the relation of substance 
and attribute in term of Nyayavaisesika theory. From the practical 
point of view, however, we may distinguish between self and 
knowledge and say that self has knowledge. But from the nou- 
menal point of view there is no distinction between knowledge and 





34. Prajna, 27: Visesavasyakabhàgya. 
35. Prajnapana 29-30: Visesavasyakabhasya. 
36. Niyamasára: 170. 


37, Prajnápana para 29-30. 
Abhidhanarajendra Vol. II, pp. 700. 


38, Acarya Virasena: Dhavala on Safkhandágama: 
“Samanya vises&tmaka bibyartha grahagatn jüsnam.: 
tadatmaka svarüpa grahagam daréanam iti siddham ". 
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self.°° Knowledge and self are intimately connected and we may 
say that from the noumenal point of view they are identical. 


Knowledge is self-illuminative and it also illumines the object 
of knowledge (svapara praka@saka). Cognition cognises itself and 
also illumines other objects, just as the lamp illumines the objects 
around it and illumines itself. In the Agama literature the 
characteristics of knowledge have been presented from the points 
of view of identity and difference (abheda and bheda). From the 
point of view of identity the self and knowledge are identical. 
From the point of view of difference the self has a quality of 
knowledge. From the point of view of identity and difference 
the self can be said to be neither completely different nor 
completely identical. This is because knowledge is the quality of 
the self and also because the object of knowledge is related to 
the knowledge as of external relation. 


The theory of knowledge in the Agamas ís very ancient. Iu 
the Rüjapraíniyasutra, Kefikumara explains to Sramana Raja- 
pradegi, the theory of knowledge as presented in the Agamas. 
Kefikumara belongs to the Par$vanatha tradition. Kesikumara 
explains the classification of knowledge into five types according 
to the Parsvanatha tradition: 


. abhinibhokikajfidna (sense experience.) 
S'rutajüna (indirect knowledge.) 
avadhijiána (claitvoyance.) 
manahparyayajüana (telepathy.) 
kevalajfiaána (omuiscience.)*? 


ee es I 


39. Acdranga Sutra: 5, 5, 166 
(a) je aya se vinnaya, je se āyā 
(b) Samayasára gatha 7 
(c) Bhagavati 12, 10 nage puga niyamam &yi I 


40. Rdayaprasniya-sitra: 165. 
“Eyam khu paesi I amha samanipam pacavibe nane pagyatte I l 
Tam jaha-abhipibodbiyap&ne, suyanāņe, ohiņāņe, 
magapajjayapage kevalagá&ge I 
Also refer to Bhagavati: 88, 2, 317. 
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In the Uttarddhyayana sūtra there is a dialogue between 
Kedikumara and Gautama.‘' From this it is clear that there was 
no difference between the Páríva and Mahavira traditions regarding 
the nature and the types of knowledge. Similarly the Digambara 
and Svetambara traditions accept the distinction of five types of 
knowledge, although there seems to be some difference of opinion 
regarding the nature of Kevalajííana. 


From the point of view of the development of the theory 
of knowledge and on the basis of the Agamic theory of knowledge, 
we can distinguish three different stand-points regarding the nature 
and types of knowledge." The first stand-point accepts the 
Agamic classification of five types of knowledge. It also accepts the 
distinction of the four stages in the abhinibhodakajfüána like, (1) 
avagrha, (2) ihā, (3) aváya and (4) dhàrapa.* The second stand 
point makes a distinction in knowledge into—(1) Pratyaksa 
(direct), (2) Paroksa (indirect) with its sub-division. In this 
traditional sense knowledge is not direct, because sense organs are 
impediments to the direct cognition by the self. The soul is 
obstructed from getting direct coguition in this type of experience. 
Knowledge that soul gets directly without the help of the sense 
organs is direct knowledge (pratyaksa). S/hananga clearly makes 
these distinctions.** 


The third stand-point has brought about a slight modification 
in the classification of knowledge. This classification distinguishes 
matijiána (sense experience) into two types as pratyaksa (direct) 
due to sense organs and paroksa (indirect) due to the mind. This 
tradition takes into consideration the views of other Indian philo- 
sophers. With a view to avoiding ambiguity and confusion, they 
have designated the sense experience (matijndna) also as pratyaksa. 
There are two types of pratyaksa: (1) Samvyavaharika pratyaksa. It 
is matijiána or sense experience. (2) Nija pratyaksa which the 


41. Uttarádhyayana: 23. 


42, Pandit Dalsukh Malvania: Agama Yugaka Jaina Darsana (Hindi) pp. 129. 
43. Bhagavati: 88, 317. 


44, Sthiünanga: 71, 
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self gets without the help of the sense.‘organs. The forms of this 
pratyaksa ate avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala. From the point of 
view of the purity and certainty of knowledge there is a graduated 
excellence from the matijfiána to kevalajfiana. Knowledge obtained 
through mind only is paroksajfüüna. These stages of the knowledge 
have been scientifically analysed by later Acaryas. The mental 
states like memory (smrti), recognition (pratyabhijnd) have been 
defined with reference to the metaphysical implications. But such 
an analysis of the mental states like smarapa and pratyabhijaà in 
metaphysical overtones need not be adequate explanations about 
the nature of these mental states. In the Agamic literature there 
was not much of logical and metaphysical disputation about these 
problems. But later logicians had to compete with other scholars 
belonging toj different dar$anas. Therefore, they effected modifica- 
tions in the classifications of knowledge. We may now consider, 
in brief, primarily with reference to the early Agamic literature 
the nature of the five types of knowledge. However, casual 
references to later writers in Sanskrit may have to be made for 
the sake of clarification and with a view to understanding the 
development of the epistemological concepts. 


(1) Matij ana (sense experience) is arrived at with the help 
of sense organs and the mind. In the Agamic literature it has 
been called abhinibhodikajfiana.*" | Visesavasyakabhagya mentions 
the equivalent terms for matijfiana: īhā, apoha vimarsa, margana, 
gavesana, samjia, smrti, mati, prajüa etc.*^ Nandi sutra*' also 
mentions equivalent words for matijtana,  Matijiana may be 
referred to as knowledge arrived at through the operations of the 
sense organs and the mind. Mind is a quasi-sense organ. Without 
go rena ee 
45. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 28, 4. 

*'Tattha pancaviham napnam suyam abhinibohiyam I 
Ohinanam tu taiyam maganagam ca kevalam H 
(b) Nandi sütra (Ed. Punyavijayaji) pp. 25. 


46. Visesüvasyaka-Bhasgya: 396. 


47. Nandi sutra: (Punyavijayaji Ed.) 77. pp. 27. 
“Tha apoha vimamsaá maggapi ya gavesaga I 
Sappü sati mati pappa savvam abigobohiyam'' II 
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the help of the mind it would not be possible to get the full 
knowledge of an object. 


Sense experience is possible, as we said earlier, with the help 
of sense organs and the mind. The sense organs receive stimula- 
tions and mind organises the stimulations. These two are physio- 
logical and psychic conditions of perceptions. But that is not 
sufficient. We have also to remove some psychic impediments 
which affect the nature of perception. These impediments are the 
knowledge and sense obscuring karma. Through the destruction 
of the knowledge obscuring karma, we can get perception.‘® This 
is the psychic condition, wherein by removing the psychic impedi- 
ments a mental set is prepared which is necessary for perceptual 
experience. 


According to the Jainas sense perception can be analysed 
into four stages: (1) avagrha, (2) iha, (3) avaya and (4) dharana. 
In the Nandi sūtra, we get the analysis of the four stages.** 
Avagrha is the first stage of sense experience. It is analogous to 
sensation. In the Avasyaka Niryukti, avagraha has been defined 
as awareness of the sense data." Jinabhadra describes avagrha 
as indertiminate perception and aydya is the higher stage. It is 
more appropriate to say that avagraha is mere awareness, mere 
cognition of the object without the knowledge of the specific 
nature of the object nor of jts name."  Nandisutra makes a 
distinction of the two levels of avagraha as Vyanjanüvagraha and 
arthávagraha. Vyanjanavagraha is the earlier stage in which there 
is physiological stimulus condition of the sensation, of the 
immediate experience. Nandisiitra gives the example of Mallaka- 
drsjünta." Vyanajanadvagraha is, therefore, the stage of first 
awareness, the threshold of awareness. It is the physiological 
stimulus condition of awareness and it gradually gives the sensa- 


48. Sarmayasára: 376-382. 

49, Nandi-sütra: 26. 

50. Avadyaka Niryukti: 3. 

51. Visesavasyaka-bhasya: 25, 5, 6. 
32, Nandi-sūtra: Mallaka drstanta. 
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tion, and that is the arthavagraha. Arthavagraha is the stage of 
sensation where there is experience of “that” but still we do 
not know what it is. In the JVise$havasyakabhüsya there is the 
discussion regarding the nature of arthavagraha."* In the Nandi 
sūtra there is a statement that in this stage we are aware of the 
sound or colour but we do not cognise the nature of the sound 
or colour." On the basis of such a distinction of the two stages 
of avagraha it is said that vyanjanavagraha lasts for indefinite 
moments gradually proceeding towards the level of consciousness"? 


Tha is striving for determinate and specific cognition. It is 
a tendency towards cognising the specific feature ;of the object. 
[ha has been translated as ‘speculation’. But it would be more 
appropriate to use the phrase ‘associative integration.°® Cognition 
of objects in empirical experience is not complete with mere 
awareness at the sensational stage. In fact, pure sensations are 
not ‘possible. hā introduces integrative process with the help of 
mental activity. It is striving of the mind towards coherence and 
integration of the sense impression. Tbus iha is a stage in the 
formation of perceptual experience. 


Next comes the stage of avaya. From the associative integra- 
tion (iha), we come to the stage of interpretation. In this stage 
the sensations are interpreted and meaning assigned to the sen- 
sation. That would be perception.  Nandisutra gives the following 
synonyms for avaya: avartanata, Pratyavartanata, buddhi and 
vijiána." Some Jaina logicians say that dvaya has only a negative 
function. In this stage of experience there is merely the exclusion 
of non-existing quality. Now we need the cohering and retaining 
factors. That is provided by dhàrapa. Nandisutra defines dhàrana 
as the act of retaining the perceptual judgement (avdya) for a 





l 53, Viseşāvaśyaka-bhāşya : 253. 
54. Nandisūtra: 35. 
55. Nandisūtra: 35. 
$6. Ibid. 
37. Nandisutra: 32. 
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number of instants or innumerable instants."  JNandisutra"* gives 
Sthàpana and pratisth@ as synonyms of dhàrand. Dhāraņā has 
been described with reference to two functions, the negative and 
the positive function. Negative function implies retention as a 
factor of the absence of forgetting. It is retaining the impression 
received from sense organs. The positive function consists of the 
stage for recollection, Retention is tbe basis for recollection, 
This analysis of dhāraņā as retention and condition of recollection 
has been worked out in greater detail with reference to the 
psychological analysis by later Jaina scholars like Umasvati, 
Akalanka, Hemacandra and Vadideva: This analysis is a later 
development with reference to the logical and psychological analysis 
presented by other scholars in the Vedic tradition. In this sense, 
it would be apt to say that Jaina Logic and epistemology are 
later developments as a consequence of its interaction between the 
different schools of Indian Philosophy. We need not refer to the 
discussion of the later philosophers, as the scope of this paper is 
restricted to the study of the development of Jainism as presented 
in the original Prakrit sources. 


However, the analysis of the perceptual experience shows that 
the concrete psychosis involves four factors: (1) Reception of 
stimulation as expressed in the sensational stage, (2) Associative 
integration of the stimulations as we find in ihd, (3) Perceptual 
judgement which is yet unverbalised, (4) Retension of the impres- 
sions received and organised so far as expressed in dharapd. 
Dharaná is a condition of recollection also: 


(d) Other sources of knowledge implied in the srutajnana 
are not discussed here in detail because most of the discussion 
would refer to the later developments in epistemology. However, 
the sources of knowledge like smrti and pratyabhijna (recognition) 
have been recognised as valid sources of knowledge. Anumdna 
(inference) has been recognised as a valid source of knowledge. 
Among the Jaina logicians, Bhadrabühu seems to be in favour of 


58. Nandisütra; 35. 
59. į Ibid. 
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ten membered syllogisms. The Avasyaka  Niryukti describes the 
ten propositions constituting a syllogism. Later development in 
the logic of inference based on the discussion of the Neonyü ya 
pattern of Ya$ovijaya need not concern us here. 


(e) Now we come to the study of the direct experience as 
pratyaksa jfidna mentioned by the Jainas. This is paüramürthika 
pratyaksa which we may call as para-normal experience and in 
the case of highest experience, it is super-normal experience. In 
the case of the nijapratyaksa the self gets this experience without 
the sense organs. It gets the experience directly when the veil of 
karma obscuring knowledge is removed. This is called pratyaksa. 
It is of two kinds. (1) Vikala which is imperfect and incomplete 
and (2) Sakala which is complete and perfect. Vikala is divided 
into two types: (1) Avadhi (Clairavoyance) and (2) Manahpar- 
yaya (telepathy). Perfect transcendental perception is omniscience. 
It is caval. This is the stage of super-normal perception. It should 
be necessary to! analyse the three forms of pratyaksa that we 
have just mentioned: (1) Avadhi, (2) Manahparyáya and (3) 
Ke»ala. 


Avadhi is a form of direct perception. It is para-normal 
and it may be compared to the clairvoyant cognition. In this 
we get perception of the object without the help of sense organ 
and we apprehend objects which are beyond the reach of the 
sense organ. However, in avadhi we perceive only such things as 
have form and shape." This can be compared, as we said 
earlier, with clairvoyance, which modern psycbical research calls 
a form of extra-sensory perception. Things without form, like 
the soul and dharma, cannot be perceived by avadhi. Clairvoyance 
of this type difers;with different individuals according to their capacity 
developed by them through their merit; The highest type of 
avadhi can perceive all objects having form: Regarding the 
capacity of perceiving objects in avadhi in terms of time the 
lowest type of avadhi can last only a short time, a second. It 
cannot be extended beyond a second. Similarly, it cannot know 





60. Avasyaka-niryukti 45; Nandisütra: 46. 
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all the modes of objects. It can cognise only a part of the 
modes.*! 


The Jainas have given a detailed analysis of avadhi and of 
beings who possess avadhi. Heavenly beings and beings in hell 
possess avadhi naturally. Similarly some lower animals possess 
avadhi by birth. This is called bhavapratyaya. In the case of heavenly 
beings and beings in hell, bhavapratyaya avadhi is possible because 
they do not possess bodily sense organs like human beings.?? In 
the case of human beings as well as five sensed lower organisms, 
avadhi is possible due to the destruction and subsidence of the 
relevant veil of karma.°® Thus, human beings and some lower 
organisms have to acquire avadhi due to merit. This is called 
gupapratyd ya** Visesavasyakabhasya gives a detailed description of 
avadhi from fourteen points of view and its varieties with reference 
to spatial and temporal extension.°°  Pancüstikayasaára divides 
avadhi into three types with reference to spatial extension: Desda- 
vadhi, Paramayadhi and Sarvavadhi. All the three are conditioned by 
psychic quality but Desavadhi is also conditioned by birth in the 
case of heavenly beings and beings in hell. Desavadhi is divided 
into two types: Gupapratyaya and bhavapratyaya with their sub- 
divisions."  Nandisutra gives six varieties of avadhi which are 
possible in the case of homeless ascetics. The table of classi- 
fications of avadhi (clairvoyance) according to the Nandisütra is 
given separately. (See page 32). 


Modern psychical research has recognised the possibility of 
the possession of extra-sensory perception like that of avadhi in 
some individuals. The psychic phenomenon called “French sen- 
sitiveness', sometimes called as "psychometry', may be included 
as a form of avadhi, although the mind and the sense organs do 





61. Nandisütra: 16, 

62. Sthaànanga-sütra: 71; Nandisūtra: 7. 

63. Sihananga-sütra: 7; Nandisütra: 8. 

64. Vifesavasyaka-bhagya: 572;  Nandisütra: 63. 
65. Vifesavadyaka-bhásya: 569, 


66. Pancüstikayasára : 44; and itg commentary, 
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play their part, Modern Psychical research has accepted the fact 
of clairvoyant cognition. Eminent philosophers like Sidgwick, 
Price and C. D. Broad, have admitted the existence of such 
clairvoyant experiences. 


Manahparyaya is the next form of supernormal perception. 
The Jaina conception of Manahparydya is based on their doctrine 
of mind. Mind, according to the Jainas, is a particular material 
substance composed of a specific form of vargapas or group of 
atoms. It is composed of an infinite number of atoms called 
manovarganas. The finer atoms form the karma. Next in finess 
come the manovargapás. In the Manahparyaya, telepathic experience, 
there is the interaction on mental states; mental states coming 
into contact with other mental states without the normal channel 
of communication. It is mind-contact between different individuals: 
Manahparyaya cognises mental states of others without the instru- 
mentality of the sense organs." Manahparyaya cognition is 
possible if only there is physical and mental discipline. Therefore 
Avasyaka Niryukti mentions that only human beings of character 
specially the ascetics can acquire manahparydya.** In the Nandi- 
sūtra there is description of the possibility of Manahparyaáya for 
human beings with physical and mental discipline."?* The conditions 
of the possession of the Manahparyaya can be mentioned as 
(1) developed human beings in the Karma bhitmi, (2) with 
samyakdrsji and (3) with self-control and righteousness. 


Sthanánga recognises two types of manahparydya: (1) Rjumati 
and (2) Vipulamati.?* Rjumati is less pure and it sometimes falters. 
Vipulamati is pure and more lasting. Pancastikdyasa@ra gives a 
description of the distinction between the nature of Rjumati and 
Vipulamati manahparyaya." 





6. Visesavas yaka~bhasya: 669 and 814. 
68. Avasyaka-niryukti : 76. 

69. Nandisütra: 39-44. 

70. Sthananga: 72. 

71. Pancāstikāyasāra: 45. 
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Rjumati gives direct intuition of the thoughts of others, while 
in the Vipulamati the process of knowing the idea of others is 
manifested in an irregular way. One who is on the higher stage 
of spiritual development acquires Vipulamati manahparyaya, while 
one who is in the lower scale of spiritual development gets 
Rjumati manahparyàya. 


In the West, interest in the study of extra-sensory perception 
is increasing. The Society for Psychical Research is investigating 
the phenomena of extra-sensory perception. Prof. Oliver Lodge 
carried out experiments on telepathy when he was a Professor of 
Physics. Duke University is foremost in the investigations of the 
phenomena of extra-sensory perception. Some Psychologists, like 
McDougall, ,were inclined to accept the fact of telepathy. Prof. 
H. H. Price is of the opinion that there is abundant evidence 
for accepting the telepathic intuition.'"?^ Dr. Rhine maintains that 
extra-sensory perception in the form clairvoyance and telepathy 
are actual and demonstrable occurences. They are not sensory 
phenomena.'* 


Kevala is omniscience. The soul in its pure form acquires 
this knowledge due to the removal of Karma. Perfect knowledge 
(omniscience) is gained by the destruction of the four types of 
karma—Jfanavarpiya, dar$anavarapiya, mohaniya and antardya 
karmas. The total destruction of the mohaniya karma is followed 
by a short interval of the time called muhürta, the other karmas 
obscuring jfana, darsana and antaráya karma are destroyed. Then 
the soul attains omniscience. The moment the darkening karmic 
substances of the six leyas are removed, ignorance disappears."* 


Omniscience intuites all substances with all their modes, 
Nothing remains unknown in omniscience. There is nothing to 
be known and nothing is unknown. It is the perfect manifesta. 
tion of the pure and perfect soul. When the obstructive and 


72. Philosophy: October, 1950, 
73. Rhine, J. B.: Extra-sensory perception, pp. 222. 
14. (a) Sthananga: 226. 

(b) Pramápa-mimàárhsa : 1, 1, 15. 
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obscuring veils of karma are removed the omniscience is co-existent 
with the supreme state of the absolute purity of the life monad. 


Some distinctions have been made in the nature of omniscience 
as kevala jaana. It is said that kevala jfàna is of two types: 
(1) Bhavastha, the omniscience of the liberated who still live in 
the world. For example, the omniscience of the Tirthapkaras is 
of this type. (2) Siddha. It refers to the omniscience of the 
liberated souls who no longer remain in this world. There are 
sub-divisions of the two as for example the bhavastha may be 
sub-divided into sayogi and iyogi. Sayogi refers to the omniscience 
of the tirthankara while still preaching in this world. But when 
his body is cast off, his omniscience is Iyogi kevalajñāna. Similarly, 
the siddhas omniscience is of two types as anantara and parampara 
with their sub.divisions."* 


It is not possible to establish the possibility of omniscience 
on the basis of the methods of investigation which psychology 
and the empirical sciences follow. However, its logical possibility 
cannot be denied. Progressive realization of greater and subtler 
degrees of knowledge by the individual is accepted by some 
psychologists, especially since the introduction of Psychical Research 
for analysing the phenomena |of extra-sensory perception: A 
consummation of this progressive realization would logically be 
pure knowledge and omniscience, a single all-embracing intuition: 
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Jaina Metaphysics 


We have so far covered the problems concerning Jaina Logic 
and Epistemology. We shall now consider the Jaina Metaphysics 
with reference to the metaphysical presentations to be found in 
the early canonical literature; The philosophical problems, like 
the fundamental source of the universe, the principle of category 
and the psychic and non-psychic elements of the universe are the 
philosophia perennis of Jainism. Jainism is a realistic philosophy 
It is empiricist in outlook. It is analytic in its methodology, It 
looks at life and the universe from the point of view of rational 
analysis and then transcends the stages of reason to enter into 
the stage of intuition and direct experience. The metaphysical 
problems were discussed with relevance and importance to life. 
In the case of the Buddha fundamental metaphysical problems 
were not relevant for his enquiry, as you are primarily concerned 
with the ethical problems of life. The metaphysical problems 
were for him “avyakrta.”? But Mahavira faced the problems of 
philosophia perennis in a realistic sense and attempted to give 
solutions to these problems. 


Mahavira was faced with the problem of the universe (loka) 
and the beyond (aloka) regarding its eternity or continuity. A 
desciple of Mahavira called Arya roha asked him, “Bhagawan, 
is the Joka first and then the aloka?" Mahavira said that loka 
and aloka were both there and will continue to be there. They 
are beginning-less (anàdi) and endless (ananta). They are eternal 
({@svata). There is nothing earlier and nothing later concerning 


them.* 





1. Majjhima Nikaya—Cuülamalukyasütra : 63, 


2. Bhagavati: 1, 6. 
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We live in this world and the entire cosmos including 
our world may be called the Joka. It is the steller universe, 
Beyond this, is the vast unlimited. It is the aloka. It is the 
Beyond, infinite and indefinable. In the vast unlimited Beyond 
aloka, substances like dharma, adharma, küla and jiva have no 
relevance. They have relevance in the universe which is limited. 
The limitation of the universe is also due to the fact that these 
principles of motion and rest (dharma and adharma) are operative. 
In the Uttarádhyayanasutra the loka is described as that which 
sustains jiya and ajiva.? The distinction between loka and aloka 
is an eternal distinction and it was not made at any particular 
time. It is not also possible to divide the eternal and non-eternal 
on some one principle. The universe is bounded and limited 
while aloka, as we have seen is limitless, The /okakasa (bounded 
space) has innumerable pradeias while the limitless aloka has 
infinite prade$as. In the Bhogavati sūtra there is a dialogue 
between Mahavira and Aryaskandhaka. Mahavira said that the 
universe is limited with reference to space and its extension. 
With reference to measurable space the universe occupies a limited 
portion of space. From the point of view of time (kala) the 
universe is endless and eternal, because there is no point of time 
in which the universe does not exist. From the points of view 
of the essence (bhdva) and the modes (parydya) the universe iş 
endless, because the modes of substance are endless.‘ It is possible 
to consider this distinction of the limit and the limitless and the 
limited with reference to the essence, modes, space and time in 
the light of the modern developments in the researches in Physics 
and Mathematics. It would not be out of place if we suggest 
the possible study of this problem with reference to Einstein’s 
theory of four dimensions and relativity. 


In the Uttarddhyayanasiitra and the Bhagavati sütra there is a 
description of the different regions of the universe like the 
Ordhvaloka (upper world), Madhya Loka (Middle universe) and the 
Tiryak Loka (aether world). The description is elaborate in 


3. Uttaradhyayana: 36, 2. 
4. Bhagavati: 2, 1, 90, 
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mentioning the measurements in terms of rajju and the different 
heavens and hells in the upper and the lower world. The middle: 
world is the karma bhümi in which the human beings live and 
are engaged in activity. The cosmological details have been worked 
out in the Uttarddhyayana and the Bhagavati sūtra. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of the cosmology for the sake 
of presenting the philosophical concepts of the Jainas. Moreover, 
the cosmological investigations were primarily based on traditional 
approach and, I think, mythological considerations are beyond the 
scope of this work: 


In the Bhagavati Sutra, there is a discussion about ‘the 
fundamental nature of the universe and the source of the universe. 
Mahavira said that the basis of the universe could be presented 
in eight forms: 


1. Akasa is the basis of the air. 

2. The Sea is based in the air. 

3. The Earth is in the Sea. 

4. The moving and the non-moving being are on the Earth; 

5. Ajiva is based on Jiva. | 

6. The Jiva involved in the wheel of life is dependent on 
Karma, and the encrustations of karma. 

7. Ajiva is comprehended with the help of jiva. 


Jiva compreheads the nature of karma and is covered by 
the karmic particles." 


We find similar discussion between Yajnavalkya and Gārgi 
regarding the nature of the universe. Y4ajnavalkya said that air 
comes from space, Space from gandharva loka, Gandharva loka 
from Aditya loka and so on ultimately it is traced to Brahma 
loka. Gargi asked, “where does the Brahma loka come from 7 


Yajnavalkya said, ‘do not ask such, questions.” 
es MONA Um 


5. Uttarádhyayana: 36, 50; 36, 54. 
6. Bhagavati: 2, 9, 90. 
7. Brhadaragyaka Upanisad: 3, 6.1. 
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The primary elements of the universe are earth, water, air and 
space. On the basis of these elements the universe is founded. 
The fundamental substances of the universe are matter (ajiva) and 
life (jiva). They are inter-related and inter-dependent. Karma is 
the matrix of the empirical individual selves (jivas). Due to the 
influx of the karmic matter the jivas get involved in the wheel 
of life. 


The Jainas face the problem of the creation of the universe. 
Their contention is that the universe is neither created nor 
destroyed. It is beginningless and endless. It is only the states 
of the origination, continuation and disintegration which are 
responsible for the formation of the universe and disintegration 
at regular intervals. Therefore, the Jainas presented a theory of the 
cycle of time of evolution (utsarpipi), and involution (avasarpigi). 
There is no need of the creator for the creation of the universe, 
nor is it necessary to have a destroyer for the disintegration of 
the universe. The cycle of formation and disintegration of the 
universe is due to the uniformity of the laws of nature. The cycle 
of human birth and re-birth is due to the accumulation of karmic 
matter owing to the activity of the soul. When karma i$ 
removed, souls enjoy the eternal bliss in the Siddhasila.* 


We may now consider the fundamental metaphysical position 
of the Jainas. In surveying the field of Indian philosophy, Dr. 
Padmarajaiah mentions five types of philosophy considered from 
the point of view of the nature of reality. They are: 


1. Philosophy of Being as we find in the Advaita of 
Samkara. 


Philosophy of Becoming as presented by the Buddhists. 


Philosophy subordinating difference to identity as we find 
in the Vidsigtadvaita. 


4. Philosophy subordinating identity to difference as is pre 
sented in the Vaisesika and the Dvaita of Vedanta. 





8. Jaina View of Life: 0012 (1) 
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5. Philosophy that co-ordinated both identity and difference 
as is presented in the Jaina theory of reality. 


According to the Jainas identity and difference, the one and 
the many, the universal and the particular, and substance and its 
modifications are equally real and they are co-ordinated with each 
other. For instance, change is as much real as identity. Becoming 
and modes are as much real as being and substance. This is the 
basic attitude of the Jaina philosophy. In this “coherent” view 
of reality equal emphasis is given on the substance and its 
modes, identity and difference and universal and the particular. 


From the metaphysical point of view, Jainism is pluralistic. 
Jainism mentions seven fundamental principles (rattyas).® They 
are jiva (living being), ajiva (non-living substance), äsrava (influx 
of karma), bandha (bondage in this wheel of life), samvara (stoppage 
of the influx of karma), nirjará (removal of the accumulated 
karma) and moksa (liberated state). This classification of the 
fundamental principles into seven principles is metaphysical with 
overtones of spiritual values. To these seven principles, pàpa 
(sin) and pupya (merit) have been added. The nine principles 
inclusive of the two constitute the padarthas and it gives a 
flavour of religious content with the introduction of papa and 
punya. From the point of view of the analysis of the cosmos, 
Jiva and ajiva ‘have been classified into six substance (dravyas). 
They are (1) jiva (living substance), ajiva (non-living substance). 
Ajiva has its forms. (2) pudgala (matter). (3) dharma (principle 
of motion), (4) adharma (principle of rest) (5) àkasa (space) and 
(6) kala (time). These are the six dravyas. The dravya is the 
substance because it possesses the fundamental characteristic of 
existence (astitva) and substantiality (dravyatva). Excepting kala, 
all other substance are called astikaya because they have the 
characteristic of astitva (existence) and Kkayatva (dimentions). But 
kala is not an asti-kaya, because it has no ka@yatva (dimension), 
it is mono-dimensional: JPancastikaya mentions the characteristics 
of dravya as substantiality and existence;'? Therefore, dravya is 





9. Pancüstikayasára: 9. 
10. Pancastikayasára: 7-8. 
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real. It is characterised by the origination (utpāãda), permanence 
(dhrauvya) and disintegration (vyaya). These are the modes of the 
substance. The substance (dravya) can be considered from two 
points of view, ie. from the point of view of substantiality and 
from the point of view of its modes. For example, gold as gold 
is substance, it is permanent. But it may be used for preparing 
bangles and ornaments. They are the modes of the gold. The 
modes are relatively permanent in the sense they may be changed. 
They have duration and have no absolute permanence. Yet 
there is no difference between the substance and its qualities and 
modes. One cannot exist without the other. There is neither 
substance without modes nor modes without substance.! The 
concept of astikdya is a significant contribution of the Jainas 
to the metaphysics of the world. In the astikaya, they do not 
include ka/a because kala is unidimensional and the points of 
time are always in the linear motion. Therefore, there is no 
kayatva for time. 


We may now consider the seven principles in their metaphysical 
content. The universe is constituted of the two fundamental 
substances of jiva and ajiva.'* Jiva is active and as a characte- 
ristic of upayoga (karmic energy). It comes into contact with the 
ajiva, the non-living substance. Due to this contact of the jiva 
with the ajiva, there is activity. And this activity in the empirical 
world brings the jiva in contact with the karmic particles get 
encrusted with the soul, thereby bringing the soul to come in 
contact with the external world and the consequence is that there is 
bondage. In this sense, Jainism is dualistic. There is a dichoto- 
mous division of the categories into the living and the non-living. 


Jainism considers the soul from two points of view: (1) 
noumenal (niscaya) and (2) phenomenal (vyavahára). Kunda- 
kundacárya points out that the practical point of view is as much 
necessary to understand the concepts of the self as the real point 





|. Ibid: 10. 
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of view, just as a Non-adryan is never capable of understanding 
without the non-àryan: tongue. 


The existence of the soul is a pre-supposition in Jaina 
philosophy. No proofs are necessary. And :Mahavira said, “O 
Gautama, the soul is pratyaksa, for that in which your knowledge 
consists is itself soul". It is pratyaksa owing to the * aham 
pratyaksay, the realisation of the self.'5 The existence of the soul 
can be inferred. Then Mahavira said the soul exists because, 
"it is my word, O Gautama ".!'* The soul is different from the 
senses and the body. The sense organs are like the windows 
through which the soul sees, just as Devadatta perceives the 
external world through the windows." From the noumenal point 
of view, the soul is pure and perfect. It is pure consciousness. 
It is no other than itself. Kunakundácarya says that from the 
noumenal point of view the soul and the body are not one. 
Again from the noumenal point of view, the soul is pure and 
perfect. It is simple and not composite. In the Sthanànga we 
get the description of the soul as one.'* In Samayasára, Kunda- 
kundacarya describes the absolute oneness of the soul on the 
Strength **of myself-realisation ".!* This does not mean that the 
soul is one in the Advaitic sense. It only emphasises the identity 
of the content of the soul If the souls were one, then “O 
Gautama, there would be no sukha, dukha, bandha and moksa '.19 
The individual souls are different like the Kkumb/has.?! 


The nature of jiva haa been described by Nemicandra from 
the noumenal and the phenomenal point of view. From the 
noumenal point of view the soul is pure and perfect. It is con- 


15. Gagpadharavada: 109. 

16. Ibid: 34. 

17. (a) Gamadharavada: 109, 
(b) Sütrakrtanga: 33. 

18. Sthanánga: “ege Att8"" as quoted in Abhidhana Ráàjendra—Vol. U— 
Atta. 

19. Samayasara: 5. and Dravyasangraha: 2.3. 
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sciousness, but from the phenomenal point of view, soul is 
characterised by upayogd. It is the agent, it has the same extent 
as its body, it is the enjoyer of the fruits of karma, it is in 
samsüra?* The characteristic and upayoga of jiva has to be 
re-defined in terms of psychology. Very often it has been trans- 
lated as the result of consciousness. In my book ‘ Some Problems 
in Jaina Pschology’, I have interpreted the term wupayoga as 
“horme” as it has connotive prominence. I have here used the 
word horme in the sense of McDougall’s use of the word horme. 
Jiana and darsana are manifestations of upayoga in the light of 
the cetana.*° 


From the phenomenal point of view jiva is also described as 
possessing of pranas, life forces. They are: indriya, pràpa, bala 
prüna, āyu praga, and amaprápa."* The jiva is the doer (kartā), 
enjoyer (bhokta), limited to his body (deham@tra), still incorporeal 
and it is ordinarily found with karma. As the potter considers 
himself the maker of the pot, so also the mundane soul considers 
itself to the doer of activities?" However, from the noumenal 
point of view, jiva is the doer of suddhabhava, pure thought and 
from the phenomenal point of view it is the doer of pudgala 
karma.?" 


Pancástikaya describes the atman as the agent of its own 
bhāvas. But it is not the agent of the pudgala karmas.” 


We have seen that due to the contact with ajivg, the jiva 
engages itself in activity and activity brings in the influx of karma. 
Due to the influx of karma the soul gets entangled in the wheel 
of samsara and embodied through the operation of karma. When 


22, Ibid: 2, 3. 

23, Kalghatgi (T. G.): Some Problems in Jaina Psychology: (Karnatak 
University, Dharwar, 1961) pp. 30-32. 

24. Pancastikdyasara: 41, 

25. Pancastikayasara: 27 and Samayasara: 124, 

26. (a) Pancastikayasara: 20-27. 
(b) Dravyasaügraha: 8, 9, 

27, Pancástikayasára: 6, 28, 
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the soul is embodied it is effected by the environment like the 
physical and social environment in different ways. This entangle- 
ment is beginningless. But it has an end. The end is perfection 
which the soul attains when 'it gets itself free from the encrusta- 
tions of karma. Regarding the characteristic of its pervasion, it 
has been suggested that the soul has the power of pervading the 
entire body, big or small, just as the light of the lamp illumines 
the room whether big or small?? Jacobi says that Jainas have 


a tenet of the size of the soul which is not shared by other 
philosophers.?? 


Jiva is characterised by the upward motion (urdhvagati). 
Nemicandra describes the pure soul as possessing ürdhvagati In 
the Pancastikayasara it is said that when the soul is freed from all 
impurities it moves upwards to the end of the Joka.?! The Jaina 
conception of soul as possessing urdhvagati has more an ethical 
content than a metaphysical status. The main purpcse appears 
to lead the soul to perfection in the Siddhasila. And this is 
possible if it has its inherent characteristic of upward motion. 
Similarly, in the Pancastikayasara the soul is described as impar- 
ting lustre to the body, just as a lotus hued ruby, when placed 
in a cup of milk, imparts its lustre to the milk.*? 


The embodied souls have been classified on the basis of 
various principles like the status and the number of sense-organs 
possessed by them. There are the sthavira jivas, immovable souls. 
This is the vegetable kingdom. Then there are the trasa jivas, 
mobile souls. Trasa jivas have two to five senses. Worms, 
oysters, conches etc. possess taste and touch. They are two-sensed 
organisms. The five-sensed organisms are classified as samanaska 
and there are organisms which are amanaska. In Gommatasára 
jivakanda a detailed classification of sarhWsari jivas is indicated in 
the table (See page 42). 





28. Dravyasangraha: 10. 

29. Jocobi (H): Studies in Jainism (Edt: Jina Vijaya Muni), pp. 83. 
30. Dravyasangraha: 11-14. 

31. Pancastikdyasara: 79. 


32, Pancástikayasara: 33. 
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From the phenomenal point of view Jivas have been classified 
into fourteen types on the basis of Margana and Gunasthana. 
But, from the pure point of view all souls are pure.* These 
distinctions have been based on the ethical and spiritual con- 
siderations, more than the metaphysical consideration. The puri- 
flcation of the soul depends on the subsidence and destruction 
of the karmas. When the karma is removed the soul becomes 
pure and perfect. In the liberated state, the Jiva resides at 
the top of the /oka and is possessed of eight supreme qualities: 
Samyaktva, Jüana, Darsana, Virya, Süksma, Avagahana, Agurulaghu 
and Avyaávadha. The liberated soul lives in eternal bliss.?* But 
the state of the soul is not to be considered as that of identity 
with the Absolute. Each soul retains its identity and lives in its 
pure and perfect state. In this connection, we may draw the 
analogy from a Western thinker regarding the status of the self 
in ‘the perfect state. McTaggart’s analogy of the “College of 
Selves” would appear to be apter, although what type of spiritual 
unity there is in moksa, Jainism cannot say. The never ceasing 
struggle of the soul is an important tenet in Jainism, The 
universe is not, then, an amusing pantomime of infallible 
marionettes, but a fight for perfection, in which “something is 
eternally gained for the universe by the success’’.® 


So far we have considered the first principle of the Jainas 
that is Jiva. Jt is the fundamental principle which is responsible 
for the structure of philosophy as given by the Jainas on the 
realistic pattern. The next principle is Ajiva. It is the non-living 
principle. It is complementary to the Jiva and infact contrary 
to the Jiva. The Jaina view of the universe consists of a 
dichotomous division of the universe into the living and non-living, 
jiva and ajiva. — — 


Ajiva is of two kinds: ARupi Ajiva (non-living substance with 
form). It is matter and Arüpi Ajiva is formless. Matter is 
called pudgala. The other four principles of | ajiva are Dharma 





33. Dravyasangraha: 36, 
34. Dravyasangraha: 14. 
35. Kalghatgi (T. G.): Some Problems in Jdina Psychology, pp. 14. 
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(principle of motion), adharma (principle of rest), akāsa (space) 
and kala (time). They are substances. In the Agama literature 
substances having form are called '* mürta"' and those substances 
which have no form are called *amürta". This classification of 
the Ajiva substances has the cosmological overtone. The  Jainas, 
being realists in their approach, have attempted to present the 
foundational principle of the universe from the points of view 
of matter and energy. Both of them are equally important. 
Sthanaüga gives the metaphysical analysis of the distinction 
between the living and the non-living substances.** 


Jainas have made a significant contribution to the understanding 
of the non-living substance called matter. It is jada in the 
Agamas sometimes Atman embodied and associated with matter is 
also called pudgala." But primarily the word pudgala refers to 
the non-living substance which has form. We have already seen, 
five of the six substances except kala are called astikaya, 
because they have the characteristic of astitva (existence) and 
kayatva (extension). Jiva, dharma, adharma and àkàsa do not 
possess the characteristic of samyoga (conjunction) and vibhaga 
(disjunction). These disjunctions are denoted by means of atoms; 
If we imagine extension, if possible of the four substances, we 
find that Jiva, dharma, adharma have innumerable parts; while 
akasa is indivisible and endless. Pudgala is divisible and the 
last point of division of matter is the atom. Atom can be 
looked at as macro-cosmic. It is mentioned as mahaskhand, as 
it pervades the entire universe. 


Pudgala (matter) is a substance and it can be classified into 
four distinctions: (1) Skandha (aggregate), (2) Skandhadesa 
(aggregate occupying space), (3) Skandha pradesa (aggregate 
occupying limited space) and (4) Paramagu (atom).** The unit 
of formed matter (mürta dravya) is skanda. It is the aggregate 
of atoms. It may be considered to be a molecule. It may be 





36. Sthanaüga: 2, 1, 57, 

37. Bhagavati: 8, 10, 361, 

38. (a) Bhagavati: 2, 10, 66. 
(b) Utrtarádhyayana : 36, 10, 
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constituted of two atoms, three atoms or a number of atoms. 
Such an aggregate of atoms is a unit. This unit can be measured 
by mental construction and it is called skandha desa. The inse- 
parable unit of a skandha is called skandha pradesa, Paramāņu 
is the indivisible point of matter which is the minimal limit. 
Atoms constitute the universe and atoms combine into various 
forms in order to form the objects. Jaina theory of atomism is 


very ancient because Jainism is based on its theory of atomism 
and matter.*? 


We have already seen that paramüpu is indivisible. It is 
indestructible, inaccessible to senses and it cannot be further 
divided. The description of the characteristics of an atom as 
given by the Jainas may raise certain difficulties in the light of 
the study of atom in modern science. Modern science has shown 
that atom can be split. But if paramümu is indivisible, is it 
possible to go below this limit or above it for the sake of 
finding out whether there is any possiblity of understanding the 
concept of the splitting of the atoms? In the Anuyogadvára we 
get a satisfactory answer to this problem. It has been suggested 
that paramanu is of two forms: (1) suksma paramanu (subtle 
atom) and (2) Vyavahara parama@gu (paramágu in the practical 
sense)..4!  Süksma paramagu is indivisible and indestructible. 
Vyavahüra paramápu consists of aggregate of endless suksma 
paramāņus. The vyavahára paramánu can be split and splitting 
of the atom can be understood in this sense. 


Pudgala has four primary characteristics: (1) sparsa (touch), 
(2) rasa (taste), (3) gandha (smell) and (4) varga (colour). In 
every paramütu of the matter, these four characteristics are present 
expressing themselves into variations into different intensities. 
From the point of view of substances paramagu is partless and 
indivisible, but from the point of view of the modes it is not 





39, Jacobi: (H): Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, pp. 199-200. 


40. Anuyogadvara: Pramapa dvira: . . 
“ Paramágu duvihe pagpatte, tam jahá—suhumeya vhavahiriyeya " I 


41. Bhagaveti: 3, 7. 
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so. Paramdau is accessible to sense experience. It is formless. 
It is so subtle that even when it has form, the senses cannot 
grasp. The omniscient souls alone can see the paramügu both in 
their formed and formless states. But one who has only sense 
experience cannot see the paramüamu.*? 


We have seen that the paramaápus combine themselves into 
skandha (molecule). The process of combination is not be traced 
to any outside force or agency. They are due to certain 
characteristics like viscousity and dryness. In this we find that 
the Digambara and the Svetambara traditions present slightly 
different versions of the process of combination of atoms. They 
have given a detailed schemata of process of the combination on 
the basis of Sādrsa and Visadría combinations. We need not 
go to the details of this analysis. 


We have also seen that pudgala (matter) can be classified 
into atom (paramánu) and the combination of atoms (molecules). 
Matter has also been classified on the nature and the intensity 
of the combination of molecules in various forms. There are six 
types of matter on the basis of such distinction.** (1) Sthiila 
sthula (very gross) like objects—stone etc., (2) Sthüla (gross) like 
liquids—milk curd, water etc., (3) Sthula süksma (gross subtle) 
like—light, electricity, heat etc., (4) Süksma-sthüla (subtle gross) 
like vapour, wind etc., (5) Siksma (subtle) —Manovargapàs, (6) 
Siksma süksma (very subtle)—paramànu. 


Similary, combinations of paramanus have been considered on 
the basis of the degree of subtlelty of combination. In thís there 





42. Sthanahga: 4, 135. 
" Caovihe poggalaparipime pagpatte, tam jaha vannapariname, 
gandhapariname, rasaparipáme, phasapariname ”’, 

43. Bhagavati: 18, 8. 
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(b) Gommatasara: Jivakapda: 603 
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are several combinations from the gross objects to the manovar- 
ganas." Right combinations have been mentioned. 


In the Agamic literature we find a detailed study of the 
nature, the characteristics and the process of the combinations of 
matter and its various modes. It would be desirable to make a 
thorough study of the Jaina theory of matter in the light of the 
researches in modern physics. We are likely to get startling 
similarity in the conceptual analysis of the matter as given by 
the Jainas and also of the recent study of matter in physics. 
But this is beyond the scope of our study, 


Oharmastikaya: In this universe jiva and pudgala have the 
capacity to movement but it does not mean that they are con- 
Stantly moving. They have motion as a capacity while the other 
four dravyas have no capacity of motion. Therefore jiya and 
pudgala have been considered as gatisila and the others are 
stitiSila. For this kind of movement and rest, there need to be 
a media. That is supplied by the principles, of motion and the 
principle of rest. Dharma is the principle of motion and adharma 
is the principle of rest.‘° The terms dharma and adharma are 
here taken in the cosmic sense and have no ethical flavour; 
Dharma is the principle which is one and eternal It is the 
principle of motion by which things in the world moved. Move- 
ment is possible because of this principle. Dharma is itself 
un-moved. But movement is possible because of this principle. 
It has been suggested that Ether is this principle. There is an 
analogy very often quoted in this connection. Just as the move- 
ment for the fish is possible in water so also movement in this 
universe is possible through the principle of dharma. Water itself 
may not have motion but the fish in the water can move because 
they are in water. In this sense water is the medium of motion. 
Similary dharma is the principle through which motion is possible. 


Gautama asked Mahavira: what is the principle of Dharma- 
stikaya for the jivas? Mahávira said, ‘‘O, Gautama if the 





4S. Bhagavati: 8, 1, 1. 
46. Bhagavati: 18, 7-10, 
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principle of dharma were not operative there would be no motion— 
who would come? and who would go? how could the waves of 
the sound travel? how could the eyelids open? how would you 
talk?—the whole world would have remained stationery but for 
the principle of dharma ".** 


Adharmastikaya : It is the principle of rest. As dharma is 
necessary for movement, adharma is necessary for rest. It is also 
the cosmic principle, because of this, things in the world are 
sometimes stationery, when it is necessary to be stationery. Just 
as the shade of a tree induces rest for the tired and the weary, 
so also the principle of adharma is the basis of rest, It is the 
cosmic principle and it is industrictible. The two principles of 
dharma and adharma ate necessary for the functions in the universe. 
They are operative in the limited sphere of the steller universe 
and not beyond the Limitless. 


Gautama asked Mahavira, “What is the use of adharmastikaya 
for the jivas?" Mahavira said, ““O Gautama, if the adharmastikà ya 
were not to operate as the principle of rest, who would stand, 
who would rest, who would sit, who would sleep and who could 
remain silent? The world would have been in constant movement 
without break if the principle of adharma were not to operate. 
All that is steady and at rest is due to this principle of rest ".** 


A questlon bas been asked—Dharma and Adharma are for- 
mless. Being formless how can they assist motion and rest? 
The answer is that the capacity to; help for rest or motion does 
not depend upon its characteristic of formlessness. Just as 
Akasa is formless but it still accommodates various things, so also 


dharma and adharma assist motion and rest although they are 
formless. 


Another question has been asked regarding the all-pervading 
nature of dharma and adharma, If : dharma and adharma were to 
be all-pervading, then they must interpenetrate at each-other. But 





47. Bhagavati: 13, 4. 
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the interpenetration is not necessary, although they co-exist. 
Just as numerous lights illumine the room and each light pervades 
the entire room, so also dharma and adharma are all-pervading 
and there should be no contradiction. Some have suggested that 
the principle of dharma is the gravitational field. Some others 
have suggested that the principle of dharma may be compared to 
the laws of motion but these problems need further study. 


Akasa: That substance which accommodates jiva, pudgala, 
dharma, adharma and kala is Akasa dravya. It is the basis 
of ali dravyas and therefore it has a special function."? Akasa 
is not specially a dravya although it is called dravya, because 
it is empty space and it accommodates all things. It is all— 
pervading (sarvavyapi), formless (amürta) and it has infinite points 
of space (anantapradesi) Akasa is divided into two forms: 
Lokākāsa (limited space) and Alokakàsa (limitless beyond). As 
a lake gives space to the water, similarly ākāśa accommodates 
all things. Akasa is a limited space and the limitless beyond is 
alokakasa. 


A question has been asked that if aàkasa were to be one 
and continuous how can there be distinction between Jokakasa 
and alokakasa? The answer is that this division is not on the 
basis of substance but it is with reference to the function of 
dharma and adharma in space. In the alokakaéa the principles 
of dharma and adharma do not operate: Similarly, a question 
has been asked as to why alokaka$a is called aka$a although 
does not accommodate anything. For this, we can say that 
alokaküs$á has the capacity of accommodation but as dharma 
and adharma do not operate, accommodation of thing is not 


possible. 





49, Dravyasangraha: 19. 
Also Tattvarthasutra: 5-8. 
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Loküküsa has infinite number of pradesas (space points) while 


aloküküsa has limitless space. Akd@sa itself is limitless and endless 
because, if infinite pradesas are taken out from the limitless 


akasa, still infinite pradefas remain. Therefore, considered from 
the point of view of the capacity of accommodation and also 
extension, akasa is considered as limitless. 


From the point of view of extension Gkdasa is limitless, and 
from the point of view of time a@kasa is beginningless and 
endless. But from the practical point of view and for the sake 
of conventional measurements, @ka@sa has been divided into 
different measures of time, like Dik and other conventional 
measurements of meter, kilometer etc. The directions like the 
east and the west, upward and downward (Ürdhwa and Adhodisa) 
are also measurements from the practical point of view." Disakam 
commences with two points of space of akasa and disa increases 
everything by two pradefas and it covers infinite number of 
pradeías. Urdhwa and adhodifa begin with four pradegas and in 
these there are four pradesas till the end. The direction like the 
east and the west are conventional measurements of time." In 
the Acdrdnga sūtra we get a similar description of the direction 
(dik) from the practical point of view. Suggestions have been 
given as to how to recognise east and the west etc... This 
distinction is called prajüapaka disa (empirical direction)."* But 
we should note that difa is not an independent substance. It is 
a conventional form of measurement: Similarly, pradesa gives 
a pattern for the empirical measurement of akada. 


Sometimes Jaina concept of àkaü$a has been compared with 
Newtonian conception of space. But the Jaina conception of 
space has reference to the: two other principles like dharma and 


adharma. They are also substances. These two principles and 


akasa are not inherent. In this sense, Ether as a substance cannot 


be explained without the conception of Gka@sa, Therefore, it is 





52. Ácüraftiga—niryukti : 42, 44, 
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difficult to have comparison with the Jaina concept of akaía and 
the modern scientific theory of space. 


Gautama asked Mahavira, "what is principle of substance of 
dkasa and what is the purpose of aka@sa for the Jivas and ajivas’’? 
Mahavira said, “If ak@sa were not to be there, where would 
the jivas be? Where would the dharma and adharmastikadyas 
pervade? Where would the kala extend? Where would the dance 
of pudgala be possible? The whole world would be without found- 
ation."* 


Kala: 


Kala is the substance in which the movement of the object 
would be experienced. In Jaina metaphysics there are two 
prominent views regarding the nature of kala (time). According 
to one view kala is considered to be the mode of the substances 
of jiva and ajiva. In this sense, kdla is not an independent 
substance. According to the second view k@la is given the status 
of an independent substance, like jiva and ajiva. In this sense, 
kala cannot become the expression of change in the objects, 
although it is the medium of change. Kāla is the dravya (sub- 
stance), though it is not an astikaya, because it has no kayatva 
(multi-dimensionality). It has only linear dimension. In the 
Svetambara Agamic literature there is the mention of both the 
views in Bhagavati sutra.°°  Uttarüdhyayana" and Prajndpana.** 
The Digambara Acaryas like Kundakunda,"" Pajyapada,°° Akalanka," 
and Vidyanandi*? have mentioned kala as an independent substance. 


On the basis of the first view of kala as a mode of 
substance, the measurable distances of time like samaya, muhirta, 


VA 7/6 0 
55. Bhagavati: 13, 4. 
56, Bhagavati: 25, 4, 734. Gy, 4. 
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59. Pravacanasara: 2, 46-41. 
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day and night are modes of kala from the practical point of 
view. These modes are special features of the substances jiva and 
ajiva and these modifications with their clusters are considered as 
kala. Kala by itself is not an independent substance. 


According to the view which makes kdla an independent 
substance like the other substances jiva and ajiva, kala is a 
substance and change is possible in kala. However, the two views 
are not inconsistent with each other. From the noumenal point 
of view kala is the mode of the jiva and ajvia and is not an 
independent substance. But from the phenomenal point of view 
kala is considered to be an independent substance. The changes 
in the various objects are possible in time and the conventional 
measurements of time have reference to the modes of substances 
of jiva and ajiva.** 


If we survey Jaina literature we find there are two views 
mentioned regarding the constitution of the universe. (1) mentioning 
six dravyas, and the other (2) five astikayas excluding time. In 
the Digambara literature kaàla is not merely considered as an 
aspect of or an expression of human intellect with reference to 
human activity but it is also pervading the entire universe. We 
have seen that although time is a substance it is not to be 
included in the substances because of its monodimensional 
characteristic. It has no magnitude. It is linear. Therefore time 
is always forward-looking." From the empirical point of view 
Sthaninga mentions four types of kala: (1) Pramagakala (measurable 
time), (2) Yathayunivrttikala (time with reference to duration), 


(3) Marapakala (moment of death), (4) Addhakala (based on the 
revolution of the Sun and the Moon).** 


The Jainas have worked out a schematic presentation of the 
empirical time in mathematical terms. The unit of time forms 
the present. The particles of time are innumerable, invisible, 
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inactive and without form. These particles exist, each in its own 
capacity, and are without activity, The present forms one unit 
(samaya), the future has as many samayas as the past plus one. 
The past has as many samayas as the future minus one. Total 
time will be twice the amount of past plus one as twice the 
amount of future minus one. Even the smallest calculable fraction 
of time, the avalika, consists of as many samayas as all She 
remaining others that are being recorded.*^ 


(b) From the spiritual point of view the fundamental 
principles like asrava, bandha, samvara, nirjará and moksa have 
been considered as significant for the realization of the highest 
perfection. We have so far analysed the fundamental principles 
of jiva and ajiva as the essential constituents of the universe. 
We shall now present a brief survey of the principles mentioned 
above from the spiritual point of view. The ultimate end of life 
is to attain perfection. It is moksa. That is the end for all 
Indian philosophers except Carvaka. The soul due to contact 
with ajiva has its activity. Due to the activity of the soul (yoga) 
karmic particles flow into the soul. This influx of karmic 
matter is called dsrava. The soul forgets its original nature due 
to the encrustation of karma and gets involved in the wheel of 
life. This involvement is beginningless but it has an end. The 
involvement in the wheel of sarksára is due to the influx of 
karma. Just as water flows into a pond from different streamlets, 
so also karma flows into the soul from different directions due 


to various types of activity." 


This influx of karma has been distinguished into two types: 
(1) Dravya ü$rava and the other (2) Bhavasravya. The influx of 
karmic matter which causes jfAüznayvarpiya and other karmas is 
dravyáírava.* The karmic matter enters into the soul and 
obscures its capacity of knowledge, intuition and activity. That 
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modification of the soul by which karma gets into it is called 
the bhavdsrava. The bha@vasrava refers to the psychic impedi. 
ments which are responsible for the creation of the conditions 
of the influx of karma, and dravyáérava refers to the corpus 
of the karmic particles flowing into the soul and causing 
bondage. The bhaàváérava would in a sense become the condition 
for the influx of the karmic matter. But at the same time 
dravyáérava does bring certain psychic accompaniments which 
are responsible for the psychic states and events producing the 
conditions for the influx of the karmic matter. Asrava refers to 
the source through which karmic matter flows into the soul. In 
this sense we may distinguish five sources from which karmic 
matter flows in: 


(1) Mithyatva: It is the perversity of outlook. It may be 
distinguished into two types : (i) sahaja mithyatva (inherent perver- 
sity) and (ii) grahita mithyatva. It is acquired by perversity. In 
both these forms there is the absence of hunger and thirst for 
rightiousness. Perversity of attitude is the root cause of all evil 
and it binds the jiva to the endless wheel of samsara. 


(2) Avirati: It is absence of self-control. A person who 
has no control over his senses indulges in sense pleasures and 
he loses direction for the attainment of self-realization. 


(3) Pramada: It is negligence or indifference to the 
higher values of life. Indulgence in sense pleasures leads one to 
negligence, and it again leads to the interest in listening to 
Stories which are connected with sense pleasures. We fall from 
the spiritual values and it leads to pramada. Therefore, Mahavira 
said: ''Do not be negligent in your duties, not even for a 
moment.*? 


(4) Kasaya: It refers to passion. It creates mental states 
which are intensely affective in nature. They are intense feeling 
and emotions like anger (krodha), igoity (mana), infatuation 
(maya) and greed (lobha).* These passions are responsible for 
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the influx of karma. Just as a field is ploughed and made ready 
for sowing, so also kagáyas prepare the mental-set and mental 
readiness for the influx of karmic particles"! 


(5) Yoga: It is activity which is possible through body, 
(kaya) speech (vaca) and mind (manasa); The atman is active and 
these activities are confirmed to the above three. All such 
activities prepare the ground for the influx of karma. 


Aírava has also been classified into two types on the basis 
of the nature of the source through which karmic particles flow 
in: (1) Kasayanuranjita Asrava: It is due to the affliction of 
passion. It is also called samparayika āsrava. The second type 
of aérava is due to activity (yoga) and not so much due to 
that affliction of passions. It is [ry@patha Gsrava. 


The Buddhist conception of @srava in Pali literature fs 
referred to as a$rava, Asrava is the perverse expression of avidya 
and kleśa. It is a specific form of perversity. Jacobi says 
that the concept of aérava, samvara and nirjard used in Jainism 
are very ancient. The Buddhist conception of a$rava is similar 
to that of Jainas. Therefore, it is clear that the karma theory 
and the conception of aírava of the Jainas is much earlier to 
the Buddhist conceptions."? 


Bandha: The principle of bandha is an important spiritual 
concept in Jainism. It is bondage, and it leads one to the 
ever-recurring involvement in the wheel of life. The bondage 
is due to the influx of karma: Aégrava brings bandha. 


Bandha may be considered as of two types: (1) Dravya 
bandha. It is the bondage that is due to the influx of karmic 
participles into the soul. (2) Bhavabandha refers to the psychic 
states that lead us to the involvement in this wheel of life. These 
two forms of bondage due to karma are complementary to each 
other, and are intimately connected with the other. Just as the 
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dust particles settle securely on a piece of cloth which we soak 
in oil so also the karmic particle gets settled in the soul due 
to kagáya and yoga. 


Bandha has been distinguished into four types: (1) Prakrti 
bandha—it refers to the nature of karma that has entered into 
the soul, (2) Stiti bandha—it has reference to the state and the 
limitation of karmic particles in the soul. (3) Anubhaga bandha— 
refers to the intensity of experience of karma which leads to the 
intensity of the bondage. (4) Pradesa bandha—is concerned with 
the extensiveness and the aggregates of the karmic particles 
associated with the soul. Just as a pudding (modaka) with its 
medicinal values may be used for curing several types of diseases, 
similarly some form of karma is responsible for some types of 
difficulties like the obscuration of knowledge. Others inhibit energy 
of the soul. Similarly just as some puddings have efficacy for a 
day and some others for longer time, similarly the karmic particles 
have their intensities in theit experiences in varying degrees. Thus 
the prakrti, stiti, anubhaga and pradesa bandha are intimately 
associated with the karmic particles and they are effects in the 
soul,7* 


So far we have seen that the soul gets involved in the wheel 
of life and is bound (bandha) due to the influx of karma: This 
bondage, as we said earlier is beginning-less but it has an end. 
The soul in its inherent capacity is pure and perfect and the 
ultimate end of life is to remove this bondage and to be free 
from the shackles of karma. This is possible by means of a 
process which gradually eliminates the karmic particles and some- 
times reduces the intensity of the effects of karma (ksayopasama). 
From now onwards the upward process for self-realization starts. 
We have to take two fundamental Steps in this direction. 
(1) Samvara - refers to the Stoppage of influx of karma and 
(2) Nirjara - which refers to the rémoval of the accumulate of 
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karma. These two are graduated steps. Savara has first to 
be there and then we can adopt nirjarā. 


Sarhyara 


Samvara is the stoppage of the influx of karma. As the 
inflowing water through the inlets is prevented from coming in, in 
order to clean the tank, so also the influx of karma from different 
Sources has to be stopped first if the bondage is to be removed. 
The function of samvara is the first step towards the realization 
of the self in the spiritual sphere. 


Samyara is of two types: (1) Dravya Samyara and (2) Bhava 
sarhvara."* Dravya satkvara refers to the stoppage of the influx 
of the karmic particles of matter. It helps reducing possibilities 
of the long duration of samsara. The psychic accompaniment of 
the influx of karmic particles have also to be stopped. The 
stoppage of the psychic accompaniments and psychic causes of 
the influx of karma is the bhàvasarmvara. 


The process of samvara would be possible through its various 
forms which primarily consist of mental and moral discipline. 
It has been suggested that there are 57 ways of sarhvara: (a) 5 
samitis (Iryà samiti, Bhdsa@ samiti, Esana samiti, Adana niksepana 
samiti and Utsarga samiti) (b) 3 Guptis (Kaya, Vaca and Manasa) 
(c) Control of 22 parisahas. (d) 10 duties (dasalaksapa). (e) 5 
Caritras (Rules of conduct). :f) 12 Anupreks@s  (Reflection)."* 
“In the Sūtrakrtānga it is said that he who is purified by 
meditating upon these forms of sarmvara is compared to the 
ship in water which is sailing towards the other shore of perfection. 


It has also been suggested that samvara is of 5 types: 
These five types are (1) Vrata (Practice of vows) (2) Apramada 
ees ese EU £t 
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(Deligence) (3) Sariyaktva (Right attitude of mind and right 
knowledge) (4) Akasdya (Avoiding the passions) (5) Ayoga.'* 
It is cessation of activity. In addition to these it has been 
suggested that you should avoid violence, untruth, theft, non- 
celibacy, and possessions (parigrha). Similarly we should control 
five senses." All these, physical and mental disciplines are 
aimed at the moral and spiritual development in the direction 
of the preparation of the further ground for the removal of 
karma. Dvddasanupréksa gives a similar description of the four 
forms of samvara as (1) Samyaktva samvara (2) Dasavrata samyara 
(3) Kasáya samvara and (4) Yoga samvyara,"" In the Samayasá'a 
also samvara has been distinguished into four types of processes 
like the removal of mithyatva, of perversity, of ignorance, practice 
of self-control and the curtailment of activity (yoga).'? Similar 
conception of sarivara has been presented by the Buddhist for 
the sake of self realization. The Tathagata has mentioned six 
types of sarwara. In the Anguftharanikaya it has been suggested 
that the stoppage of influx of karma is possible by the removal 
of avidya.*? 


Nirjara 
After samvara, we come to the processes of Nirjard. The 


function of samvara is to arrest the influx of karma through 
different sources by stopping the inlets. But the function of nirjarà 
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is to remove the accumulated karma already present in the soul. 
Just as, if a tank is to be cleaned, we first stop the inlets of 
water and then remove the accumulated water, similarly samvara 
Stops the influx of karma while nirjarà removes the accumulated 
karma." In the Dvadasünupreksa, it has been said that the karma 
that has already been accumulated has to be removed, that is 
Nirjara.? The processes of Nirjarà is a gradual processes of 
purification of soul. That would lead to Moksa. Nirjara is of 
two types: (1) Sakàma Nirjara and (2) Akama  Nirjara. In 
sakáma nirjara the karmic particles are removed through the 
practice of vrata. But in the case of Akama Nirjara the removal 
of karma is possible by the gradual process of the activity of 
the soul in its pure nature. In this, the righteous activities refer 
to the very nature of the soul. It has also been suggested that 
nirjará ,is of two types: (1) Abuddhipurvaka which is a natural 
process of exhaustion of karma through the experiences of life as 
in the case of Denizens of hell who exhaust karma through the 
compulsory tortures. (2) Kusalamula Nirjara is possible through 
the practice of austerities (tapas) and the conquest of trouble.** 
In the Candraprabhacarita?^* we get a description of the two- 
fold function of nirjard as (1) Kalakrta Nirjara in which there 
is a natural process of the exhaustion of karmas and Upakramak rta 
Nirjaráà which consists of the voluntary efforts of the removal of 
karma. Similar distinction have been mentioned in Dvàdasünupek$a.?* 
In the Sthananga, Nirjara has been distinguished into various 
forms." The processes of nirjara has been refered to on the basis 
of the austerities which may be external as well as internal. 


External austerity (tapas) may be bodily which consists of the 
1 ,9 
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practices like fasting, abstaining from certain types of food, 
controls of certain activities of the body through the control of 
the senses and through Yoga which is primarily concerned with 
practices of silence and other practices: Interier austerities are 
of six types: (1) Confession, (2) Vinaya (Reverence), (3) Vaiyda- 
vratya (Service) rendered to humanity and to the ascetics), (4) 
Svadhaya (Self study of the scripture), (5) Dhyana (Meditation), 
Meditation has four forms, two auspicious and two inauspicious. 
Inauspicious meditation is more concerned with mental agitation 
regarding the things of the world and mental disturbances like 
revengeful activity. Auspicious meditation leads us to spirituality 
and finally to the attainment of the highest stage of concentration, 
this is sukla dhyana. (6) Utsarga is absolute indifference to the 
body and the material needs: This leads to the ascetic practices. 
Ascetics alone can reach this stage. The analysis of dhyana has 
a great psychological significance, and we find there is great deal 
of psychological acumen, in the analysis of the mental processes 
in the dhyana. In the practice of Kayotsarga it is possible to 
have all forms of difficulties and obstacles, it is also possible to 
suffer physical and mental tortures. But one who is engaged in the 
practice of  dhyana accept these troubles with equanimity.” 
Kayotsarga has been distinguished into physical and the mental 
forms which refer to as dravya-kayotsarga which is concerned 
with the bodily aspects of self-control, and bhavakáyotsarga which 
refers to the psychic accompaniments of the processes of self- 
control.*^ 


Moksa 


When the self is freed from the bondage of karma and has 
passed beyond the possibility of rebirth it is said to have attained 
moksa. Mokşa is the highest ideal to be attained by the self at 
the time of perfection. Sri Aurbindo considered the concept of 
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moksa to be the central point of Indian thought. All the systems 
of Indian philosophy except the Caravaka, accept the concept of 
moksa. 


According to the Jainas the soul in its real nature is pure 
and perfect. But due to its activity owing to its contact with 
ajiva it accumulates karma and gets involved in the wheel of life. 
But the end of tbe removal of karma is possible for a jiva if 
his eyes turn towards spiritual realization. By his voluntary efforts 
and not depending on any superier deity or God for grace, one 
can attain the state of highest perfection by one's own efforts. 
This state of highest perfection is called moksa. Jainas say that 
the jiva has a characteristic of Ordhvagati (tendency to move 
upwards. When the karmic particles are removed and when the 
soul is free from all the karmic encrustations, it moves upward 
to the end of /okaka$a and remains in its pure form in the 
siddha loka, at the end of lokakaga. It does not move further 
because there is the absence of the dharma astikaya in the 
alokakasa. The Jaina literature presents a picture of Siddha Sila, 
and the description of the Siddha Sila given by the Jainas is its 
peculiarity. According to the Jainas the world where the human- 
beings inhabit has the extention of 45 lakhs of yojands and the 
extension of Siddha ksetra has also 45 lakhs of yojanas. In this 
there is a special point about the possiblity of assignment of 
moksa by the jiva. The efforts for the attainment of moksa are 
possible only for human beings in this karmabhūmi. Even the Gods 
in heaven have to be reborn as human beings if they have to 
strive for the attainment of moksa. 


The final stage of self-realisation is the stage of absolute per- 
fection. In this stage all empirical adjuncts, like the bodily 
functions are removed. The soul enters the third stage of sukla 
dhyana. This state lasts only for the period of ume required to 
pronounce five short syllables.°° At the „end of this period, the 
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soul attains perfect and disembodied liberation. This is a stage 
of perfection. However, the Jaina conception of moksa does not 
obliterate the individuality of each soul. It is neither merged nor 
is identical with anything higher than itself. Its individuality is 
not lost. There is a permanent personality of the soul even in 
the state of perfection. We have elsewhere referred to McTaggart’s 
analogy of the “College of selves” in odrer to explain the status 
of the soul in the state of perfection. 


j 


Jaina Way of Life 


We have, so far, covered considerable ground in under- 
standing Jainism in its aspects of Logic, Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. Jaina theory with reference to these topics has been 
built up as a super-structure on the foundations of Jaina Ethics 
and the Jaina way of Life. Jaina Ethics is primary, just like 
Buddhist Ethics is primary for Buddhist philosophy. The 
Tirthagpkaras showed the way towards perfection and the way 
towards perfection is not primarily metaphysical. Metaphysics is 
a super-structure built on our understanding of the human way 
of life. Jainas built their metaphysics on the realistic and the 
Anekünta approaches. The ultimate perfection is to be achieved 
through human efforts; no divine grace is necessary. Therefore, 
the human life and also, as a preparation, the jiva in other 
lives, is responsible for its own destiny. Man in this sense is the 
architect of his own perfection and the ideal way of life. How- 
ever, he is determined to some extent by the physical and mental 
traces that he has acquired by his own deeds in the past and 
in the preceeding lives; That is the heritage that he has brought 
along with him in the preceeding lives. Therefore, he has to 
meet these challenges and to foster his own destiny and the 
way to self-realisation standing on his own shoulders. Tirthapkaras 
and the Acaryas have preached these principles of self-help and 
self-effort. | The Buddha in his last words before attaining nirvana 
said to his desciples, *' seek your own salvation with deli deligence. " 
Mahavira said to his desciples, “ make your own efforts for 
self-realisation ". But the way to self-realisation is long and 
‘ardous and we have to be guided and led by the prophets and 
the seers, like kindly light, to lead us on. The challenges are 
many and the predominent challenge that we have to face is 
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the insurmountable hurdle of the enromous weight of karma 
that we have carried from life to life. It would be, therefore, 
necessary to study the nature of this enormous hurdle of karma 
and then to understand the way to the path of righteousness 
for the sake of attaining the highest end of self-realisation. 


(1) Karma and Rebirth are the basic concepts, which have 
been woven in the very texture of Indian life. ** The common 
basis of all the religious systems of India is the dogma of 
retribution, causality of the deed (karma) and conditioned by the 
beginningless change of existences following one another."! 
Happiness and misery are distributed in unequal waysy Bad men 
are happy, good men are miserable. The book of Job presents 
the life of Job which is at once noble and piognantly miserable. 
Of all the solutions suggested for explaining this pathetic in- 
equality, the karma theory comes nearer to logical adequacy and 
psychological satisfaction. 


As man sows, so does he reap. Our actions have the reaction 
and effects. These effects cannot be destroyed. They have to be 
experienced and exhausted: If we cannot exhaust the effects 
of these actions and the fruits of actions in one life, it has 
to be done in the chain of lives: This is the burden of the 
song in the karma theory. “O, Gautama,” said Mahàávira, “ just 
as a sprout has a seed for its hetu, as there is hetu for 


happiness and misery, since it is a kārya. That hetu is the 
karma.” 


The doctrine of karma is one of the most Significant tenets of 
Indian thought. It has profoundly influenced the life and thought 
of the people in India: It has become the logical prius of all 
Indian thought The Jainas have a given an elaborate and 
scientific study of the karma theory, although karma theory has 
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been generally accepted in all systems of Indian philosophy, except 
the Carvaka. 


The concept of karma must have existed atleast a thousand 
years before the beginning of the Christan era.‘ The Indian view 
of karma is predominently non-Aryan and it was prevalent as a 
national solution for explaining the inequalities." The Jainas have 
developed the theory of karma in detail on the realistic pattern, 
and have presented the principles of karma in material terms in the 


sense of | karma_as particles of fine matter. The Jaina conception 
of karma must have been completely developed after a thousand 
years of Mahavira's nirvana. The Sthananga, Uttarüdhyayana and 
Bhagavati sūtra have presented the general outline of the karma 
theory. But later in Karma-grantha, Patcasangraha and Karma- 
prakrti details of the karma theory have been worked out. 
Gommatasara-karma-kanda has given fabulous mathematical calcula- 
tions regarding the types of karma and the operation ef karma, 
In working out the details we find there have been two schools 
of thought: (1) Agamic school and (2) Karmagranthika. We 
shall restrict our discussion to the presentation of karma theory 


in the Agamic tradition. 


Jainism is dualistic. The universe is constituted of the funda- 
mental principle of jiva and ajiva. From the noumenal point of 
view, jiva is pure and perfect. It is simple and it is characterised 
by the hormic energy, ‘upayoga’.® But from the phenomenal 
point of view, jiva is active. The activity of jiva is due to its 
contact with the ajiva. This is yoga and yoga brings its after- 
effects in the form of karmic particles which veil the real nature 
of the soul. The souls are contaminated by karmic particles, and 
the souls get involved in the wheel of samsara. It is difficult to 
say how the pure and immaterial soul gets polluted by the 


material karma. However, analogical explanation have been givens 
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Just as the cloth soaked in oil absorbs, dust particles, so also the 
soul due to its activity is involved in this life, gets conta- 
minated with karmic particles. In this case the pure soul in its 
real nature is not really affected. It is the empirical individual 
due to the contact with the object gets itself involved in the 
karmic tangle. The sense experience and the senses like sparsa, 
rasa, gandha, ripa and $abda are not immeterial and the sense 
organs which receive the stimulations are also muria. The Jainas 
considered mind to be also constituted of fine particles of matter 
which are called manovarganads. In this sense the experience of 
the pleasure and pain are also mirta and karmic particles 
which bring about the experiences are also mūrta. Therefore, that 
which has form comes in contact with that which has also form. 
The murta binds the mirta. The immaterial soul only creates 
occasion for such contacts. It is only instrumental (avakàsarüpa) 
for the karmic obscuration.? It is suggested that pudgala and 
Atman can be distinguished into three forms: (1) Pure Atman 
which is in the state of perfection, (2) Pure pudgala (pure matter), 
(3) The contact of the Atman and the pudgala. This is the state 
of the Atman which is in the wheel of samsdra. The involvement 
of the Atman with the karma has been considered to be beginning- 
less and the átman contaminated with karma may be described 
as miurta dtman (having form). Therefore, the a4tman has been 
described as arupi jiva and rüpi jiva. Arupi jiva is the mükta 
jiva while samsari jiva is rūpi jiva. Sarmsdri jiva is active in 
this world and due to this activity it accumulates karma.® For 
instance, with the rise of mohaniya karma, emotional upset of 
attachment and hatred are born and due to this expression of the 
emotional set, the karmic bondage occurs.'? But in the case of 
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those jivas who are free from passions, get involved in the 
shubhakarma only." 


Gautama asked Mahavira, “ Bhagavan, is the jiva which is 
miserable affected by misery or the jiva which is not afflicted by 
misery gets affected by misery?” Mahavira replied that the jiva 
afflicted by sorrow is affected by sorrow and the jiva which is 
free from the affliction of sorrow is not affected by sorrow. The 
jiva which is steeped in sorrow gets affected by the contact of 
sorrow and the affliction of the mental states bringing sorrows 
But the jiva which is free from sorrow is non-attached.'? Gautama 
asked a further question: “Bhagavan, who binds the soul with 
the karma—self controlled or one without self-control or the one 
who is partially self-controlled ? Mahavira replied, “ali the jivus, 
self-controlled, partially self-controlled or the one without self- 
control are affected by the karmas. In the case of the self-controlled, 
the auspicious karmas aífect the soul. The physical nature of the 
karma has been very much asserted in Jainism and nowhere has 
this fact been emphasised. A moral fact produces a psycho- 
physical quality. It is real and not merely symbolic. It affects 
the soul in its physical nature.'* This point of view has been 
worked out in detail with mathematical schemata in the karma 
grautha. 


The Jaina tradition distinguishes two aspects of karma: (1) 
The physical aspect (Dravyakarma), (2) The psychic aspect (bhava- 
karma). The physical aspects comprise the particles of karma 
(karma pudgala) accuring into the soul and poluting it. The 
psyschic aspect is primarily concerned with onti states süd 
events. They are like mental traces of actions, like the teni 
traces which remain long after the conscious state of experience 
The distinction between the dravyakarma and the bAàya- 


vanish. 
ae eee 


11. Ibid. 

12. Bhagavati: 7, l, 266, 

13. Glasenapp: The Doctrine ef Karma in Jaina Philosophy, (Forward by 
Zimmerman), 

14. Prajadpana; 23, 1, 282; Bhagavati: 9. 
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karma has a great psychological significance, as it emphasises thé 
subtle relation between mind and body. 


Eight types of karma have been distinguished: (1) JAànà- 
varpiya karma, (2) Dar$anavarniya karma, (3) Vedaniya karma, 
(4) Mohaniya karma, (5) Ayu karma, (6) Nama karma, (7) Gotra 
karma, (8) Antaraya karma." Jitdandvaraga, Dargana varana, Moha- 
niya and Antardya karma are considered to be Ghdatikarmas. 
Because they obscure the capacity of the soul for knowledge and 
activity.'^ Vedaniya, Ayu, Nàma and Gōtra karmas do not obscure 
the capacity of the soul. Therefore, they are called aghatikarmas.!? 
The ghatikarmas obstruct the inherent capacity and activity of 
the soul, while; aghatikarmas do not obstruct but still they hang 
as the weight of matter making it difficult for the soul to 
transcend the limitations of the obstacles of karma. JAánavaraga 
karma is of five types: based on the five types of knowledge of 


15. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 33, 2-3. 

“Nanassavaranijjam, damsagávaragam tahā I 
Veyanijjam tahā moham, aukkammam taheva. II 
Némakammam ca goyam ca, antariyam taheva ya I 
Evameyaim kammaim, attheva u samasavo’”’ II 

(b) Sthánahga: 8, 3, 596, 

(c) Prajaapana: 23, 1, 

(d) Bhagavati sataka: 6, Udde. 9. pp. 553. 
(e) Tattvarthasutra: 8, 5. 


(f) Prathama karmagrantha: gatha; 3. 
(8) Pancasamgraha: 2-2, 


16. (a) Pancadhyàyi : 2, 998, 


“Tatra ghatini catvari, karmànya nvartha sain jayayah 1 
Ghatakatvad guyanamhi jivasyaivati vaksm;tib " II 


(b) Gommatasára—Karmakanda : 9. 
“ Avarapamohaviggham, ghadi jivagunnattado ” I 
17. (a) Gommatasára—Karmakanda: 9 
á Avarapamohaviggham, 
(b) Pancadhyayi: 2, 998, 


ghadi jivagunaghadayattado” | 


“Tatra ghatini catviri, karmanyanvarthasarhjnays I 
Ghitakatvaégupánam hi jivasyaivetj vaksmrtih’? II 
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mati, $ruta, avadhi, manahparyiya and kevala.* We have also 
seen that upayoga is the characteristic. of the soul and it is 
expressed in the form of darsana and jRàna.'* Therefore, darsana- 
varaniya wil be a karma as much obstructive as jfiádnavarniya 
karma.  Daréanavarpiya karma is of four types based on the four 
forms of darsana:  Caksu darsana, Acaksu daríana, avadhi darsana 
and manahparyaya darsana.*°  Jfüanavarapa karma can also be 
distinguished into two forms: like sarvaghdti (all—obscuring) and 
des$aghati (with partial obscuration). The first four forms of 
jüdnavarana karma are  Darsanavarniya karma desaghati while 
kevala jüanavarapa karma is sarvaghati. In the kevala jnanavarna 
karma there is total obscuration in the case of the empirical 
individual, and unless the physical and moral discipline reaches 
a higher stage it would not be possible to clear the obscuration 
of the kevala jüana. However, kevala jidna shines with splendour 
just like the sunshine comes out, even though it is covered by 
dark clouds.?' Vedaniya karma obscures the inherent qualities of 





18. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 33, 4. 
* Nànàvaranam pancaviham, suyam àábhinibohiyam I 
Obinanam ca taiyam mapanapam ca kevalam" H 
(b) Prajnápana : 23, 2. 
(c) Sthanaáhga: 5, 464. 
(d) Tattvarthasutra: 8, 6, 7. 


19. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 28, 10. 
* Jivo uvaoga lakkhano’’ I 
(b) Niyamasaára: 10. 
“Jivo uvaogamao, uvaogo nagpadaüsago hoi" I 
20. Sthanaünga: 2, 4, 105. 
* Napavaragijje kamme duvihe... 
desanayavaranijje ceva sayvanagavaranijje ceva” I 


21. Sthānāńga: 2, 4, 105—tika. 

* De$ah—jüanasyabhinibodhikadimavrpotiti de$ajüaünavaraniyàm, sarva 
jianam—kevalakbyamavy potiti sarvajíanavaraniyam,  kevalávarapam 
hi adityakalpasya kevalajfianaripasya Jivasyácehüdakataya sündra- 
meghavrnda kalpamiti tatsarvajüanavaragam I 

Matyádyávarapam tu ghanaticchéditadityesatprabhakalpasya kevalajüana 
—desasya katakutyadi ripavarénatulyamiti de$ávarapamiti" I 


(b) Sthanariga: Samavayanga : Edt. Dalsukh Malv&ania pp. 94-95. 
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the soul. Due to this karma the soul experiences pleasute and 
pain. It is also of two types: Sdtavedaniya which is responsible 
for experiencing pleasures. Asa@tavedaniya is responsible for the 
physical and mental pain. A beautiful analogical description of 
the distinction between the saíüávedaniya and asaátavedaniya has 
been given in the sthdndnga.**° Just as a sharp sword is plastered 
with honey and the act of licking the honey and the consequen 
pleasure is compared with the satavedaniya karma while during 
the act of licking one is likely to cut his tongue that would be 
asatavedaniya karma. Further distinction has been made in the 
satavedaniya and asatavedaniya karma and eight types of each of 
these have been mentioned.** 


The mohaniya karma deludes the soul and it is supposed to 
be more powerful than other karmas. In this, the pure nature of 
the soul has been made to feel astray and the perversity of out- 
look develops. It is compared to the drunken state of man 
wherein he loses the balance of his mind and the capacity of 


(c) Nandisutra ; 43. 
“ Savva jivagam pi ya gam akkharassa 
apganatabhago piccu ghadio havai I 
Jai pupa so vi avarijjà tepam jivo ajivattam p&vejjá" I 
22. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 33, 8. 
“‘Veyaniyam pi duviham dansane cavage taba” I 
(b) Sthandiga: 2, 105. 
23. (a) Sthandnga: 2, 4. 105 Tika. 
" Tatbà vedyate—anubhiyata iti vedaniyam, sitam 
sukham tadrüpataya vedyate yattattatha 
Dirghatvam prakrtattvat, itarad—etadviparitam aha ca—"*, 
“ Mahulittanisiyakaravaladhara jihde jarisam lihagam I 
Tárisayam...suhaduhaupp&yagam...mugaha " II 
(b) Prathama Karmagrantha: 12. 
" Mahulitthakhaggadharalihagam va duh u veyapgiyam ” 
24. (a) Sthananga: 8, 488. 
(b) Prajaapana ; 23, 3. 
(c) Praj&apana: 23, 3, 15. 
"^ Asiyavedanijje nam bhante I—Kamme katividhe pappatte? 
Goyami I, Atthavidhe pannatte tam jahà—amanugpa sadda, 


jiva kayadubaya'* I 
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descrimination.?  Mohaniya karma is of two types: (1) Darsana 
mohaniya and (2) Caritra mohaniya.?* Darsgana mohaniya is again 
divided into three types like (a) Samyaktva mohaniya (b) Mithyatva 
mohaniya and (c) Misra mohaniya?"  Caritra mohaniya can be 


considered into two types as kasáya mohaniya and (2) Nokasaya 
mohani ya.?* 


Ayukarma is that karmic matter which determines the age of 
an individual jiva. This karma makes an individual live the 
duration of life which is fixed due to the karma and when the 
karma is exhausted the jiva meets death. On the basis of the 
distinction of the four states of existence, Ayu karma has been 
distinguished into four types like (1) Narakayu, (2) Tiryan-Ayu, 
(3) Manusya-ayu and (4) Devayu.*° 


25. (a) Prathama Karmagrantha: gatha 13. 
‘*Majjam va mohapiyam—" 
(b) Sthanafiga: 1, 4, 105— Tiks. 
'* Jaha majjapinamügho loe puriso paravvaso hoi I 
Taha mohena—vimüdho jivo u paravvaso hoi" H 
26. (a) Gommajasára: Karmakianda—21. 
(b) Uttaradhyayana: 33, 8. 
* Mohanijjam pi duviham, damsane carape tahā” I 
(c) Sthanafiga: 2, 4, 105, 
(d) PrajAàápana : 23, 2. 
27. (a) Sthananga: 2, 184. 
(b) Uttarddhyayana: 33, 9. 
* Sammattam ceva micchattam, sammimicchattameva ya I 
Eyao tiini payadio, mohapijjassa damsane" TI 
28. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 31, 10. 
* Carittamohagam kammam, duviham tam viyihiyem I 
Kasiyamohanijjam tu nokasayam taheva ya” II 


29. (a) Tattvartha—raiavartika: 8, 10-2. 
(b) Prajaapana: 23, 1. 
30. (a) Tattvasahitya Saügraha with Vrtti, Navatattvaprakarana 74 (as quoted 
by Devendra Muni Shastri in his Jaina Darsanasvarupa our Vislesana 
(Hindi) Taraka Guru Jaina Granthamala, 1975—pp. 471. 
** Padapadiharasi majjahadacittakulala bhaggagaripam I 
Jaha eesim bhava kammagi vi jana taba bhava” II 
(b) Gommajasara. Karmakanda—I1. 
“‘Jivassa avattbüpgam karedi àü hadivva param,’ I 
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Nümakarma determines the status and the conditions of the 
individual jiva in this life. Na@makarma has been distinguished 
into two types as shubhandma and asubhandma. Numerous distinc- 
tions have been made in the ndmakarma describing the various 
physical and mental states determined by the n@makarma.  Prajíia- 
paná*? and Gommafasara?* have mentioned ninety-three distinctions 
in the namakarma and in the consequent effects of karma, one 
hundred and three types of karma have been mentioned. 


Gotrakarma determines the individual status concerning the 
high or the low status and also the family status of the jiva. 
Due to this karma the individual is born in particular types of 
family with particular status in society.** The gotrakarma has 
been distinguished into two forms as Uccagétra and Nicagotra.** 


The distinction between the types of karma is based on the 
types of mulaprakrti and a number of uttaraprkrtis. 


The influx of karma affects the soul in various forms and 
produces certain types of “Auro” or Colouration about it. This 


(c) Prathama Karmagrantha: 23. 
" Suranaratiriparayaü hadisarisam" I 
(d) Prajndpana: 23, 1. 
" Goyams, Auyassa ram kammassa jivenam baddhassa 
Java cauvihe anubhive pannatte—tam jahateraiyaute, tiriyaute, 


manuyáute, devauye’’ I 
(e) Uttaradhyayana: 33, 12. 


* Neraiyatirikkhium, magussaum taheva ya I 
Devauyam cauttham tu, dum kammam cauviham II 
31. (a) Praj&apana: 23, 1, 288. Tika. 
" Namayati-gatyadiparyayaoubhavanam prati pravayanati jivamiti 


(b) Sthandiga: 2, 4, 105. Tika. oe 
Vicitraparyayairnamayati—parinamayati yajjivam tannāma” I 
32. Prajaapana: 23, 2, 293. 
33. Gommofasára; Karmakinda: 22. 
34; Prajidpand: 23, 1, 288. Tika. 
“Yadda karmanospadanavivaksi, güyate-£abdtate 
sabdairitma yasmat karmanah” I 
35. Uttaradhyayana: 33, 14, 
^ Goyam kammam tu duviham, 
Uccam atthaviham boi, evam 


uccávacaih 


uccam niyam ca ahiyam 
niyam pi áhiyam " 
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colouration is the Jesya. But this colouration does not affect the 
soul in its pure form. The colour of the reflection does not 
belong to the soul. It ís primarily connected with accretion of 
karmic matter. Lesya has been considered as of two types: (1) 
Dravya lesya and Bhàva le$ya. Dravya lesya refers to a karmic 
material affecting the organism. Bhavalesya refers to the psychic 
condition affecting the organism and thereby radiating colour, 
which may be called trancendental colouration. Six Je$yas have 
been mentioned: (1) Black (Krsna), (2) blue (Nila), (3) Dove 
gray (Kapota) (4) Yellow (Pita) (5) Pink (Padma) and (6) White 
(Sukla). For instance, a man who is wicked and cruel gets the black 
leya. A man who is affected by anger and envy and who loves 
pleasures gets the blue /esya. One who is base and dishonest has 
grey. On the contrary, a well disciplined man develops red /eíya. 
One who has subdued passions has yellow. One who is engrossed 
in meditation of the dharma and truth has the white Jesya. But 
the fully liberated souls are without Jesya.*° 


We may add a note on the Antaraya karma which is relevant 
for the understanding of the karma bandha and the obstruction of 
activity which is due to the karmic particles. Antardya karma 
obstructs the energy of the soul and impedes its activity towards 
self-realisation. It creates a sort of sluggishness in the pursuit of 
spiritual activity. This has been compared to the treasury officer 
of the king. The king awards presents to some of his subjects. 
But in executing the awards the treasury officer unnecessarily 
delays. The consequences of the operations of antardya karma 
may be considered in five forms: (1) Dana antaraya, (2) Labha 
antaraya, (3) Bhoga antaradya. (4) Upabhoga antaraya and (5) 
Virya antarüya karma. Antaraya karma is also considered to b 
of two types: (1) Pratyutpanna vinasi antaraya karma by which 
the objects made available are destroyed. (2) Pihita. Agamipatha 
antarüya karma in which the objects which fare likely to be 


available in future will not be obtained. The duration of 


36. Uttaradhyayana sutra: Lect. XXXIV. SBE. Vol. H Footnote. 


37. Sthananga: 2, 4105. 
38. Ibid.: 
J-10 
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antarüya karma varies from one antarmuhiirta to crores and crores 
of Sdgaropama years." 


The influx of karmic matter into the soul is incessacantly due 
to the activities (yoga) of the soul. The bondage of the soul 
with reference to the volume of karmic matter (Prakrti bandha) 
and the space of the soul occupied by the karmic particles 
(Pradesabandha). These two types of bandha determine the nature 
and the type of bondage like JAanavarapiya and daréanavarapiya 
karma bandha. In the Agamas, it has been suggested that in the 
case of one-sensed organisms, the karmic flow is from six direc- 
tions. However, the receptions of the karma into the soul is 
possible, in these cases, from three or four sources.‘° But this 
limitation regarding ksetra varies with reference to the number of 
sense organs that the organism possess. 


The karmic matter undergoes different processes due to íts 
quantitative aspects. The karmic particles may be found together 
into different categories (karma vargana) and are bound together 
into varying degrees of aggragates (skhanda). Jiva assimilates 
karmic matter within its own prade$a, just as fire sets fire to 
inflamable material lying within its reach. The karmic matter 
undergoes different processes due to the various conditions of 
activity. These processes have sometimes been classified into eleven 
types and sometimes into eight types. The eight types of karmic 
processes being mentioned as (1) bandha which is responsible for 
the bondage. (2) sankramapa—it is transformation of one type 
of karma into another type of karma in respect of its nature 
prakrii, duration (sthiti), intensity (anubhaga) and extension 


39. Uttaradhyayana : 33, 10. 
40. (a) Uttaradhyayana: 32, 18. 
" Savvajivàpá kammam tu, sangahe cchaddisigayam I 
Savvesu vi paesesu savvam savvepa baddhagam’’, II 
(b) Bhagavati: 17: 4. 
Also refer to. 
Visesavsyaka-bhàásya : githa 1941 part II pp. 117, 


* Geghati tajjogam eiya renum puriso jaha kayabhango I 
Egakkhettpgidham jivo Savvappaesehim ", H 
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(prade$a).*' For instance, asatavedaniya karma can be transformed 
into saátavedaniya karma. Similarly, samyag drsti is transformed as 
mithyatva-karma into the samyak-mithyatva or samyaktva karma. 
This process may be compared to the process of transformation 
of light energy into heat energy. But any karma cannot be 
transformed into any other karma. Transformation is possible 
between the sub-types of a particular type of karma. (3) Udvartana 
and (4) Apavartana are processes which are concerned with the 
transformation of the karmic processes with reference to the 
duration and the intensity of karmic fruition. Udvartana is 
increased realisation and Apavartana is decreased realisation of the 
duration and intensity of the karmic experience. The increased 
realization of Ayu karma, however, is not possible with all beings. 
(5) Udirana is the premature realisation of the fruition of karma. 
It is possible that in order to get premature realisation of the 
karmic effect it is necessary that there should be some abadhakala 
which refers to the period of potentiality or non-production. (6) 
Upaíamana has reference to this subsidence of the karmic effect. 
It is a process by which the rise, premature fruition and other 
processes are operating. The soul gets a glimpse of reality when 
mohaniya karma is held up. Then it gets the inherent. love of 
truth. The subsidence of karma will ordinarily be temporary, 
because in the end it has to exhaust itself completely before it 
attains the final goal. Then, there is the combined process of 
subsidence and;distruction of karma. (7) Nikacita is a process in 
which udvartana, apavartana, sankramapa and udiraņa g BEREAN 
This state of the soul has also a reference to prakpti, SPINE 
enubhaga and pradeáa of the karmic matter. (8) Nidhatti is a 
process by which karma is made incapable of all processes except 
udvartana and apavartana. Under certain conditions : —— 
particles are so intimately glued to the ap y ae ee 
impossible to affect them in any way except by aava 


apavartana.**. 


m anal 


4l. Sthananga: 4, 216. 
42. Sthaninga: 4, 296. 
43. Prajnapana: 23, 2, 21-29. 
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The ultimate end of every being is to seek freedom from the 
miseries of life and to seek deliverance. ae have to free our- 
selves from the bondage of karma and this process st freedom 
for the bondage of karma, as we have disenssed earlier, is through 
the paths of samvara and nirjara. Samyarad is to stop the influx 
of karma and nirjará is to remove the accumulated karma. Apu. 
mulated katma is removed and we reach the state of affection. 
The soul has inherent capacity for self-realisation. uit the way 
to self-realisation is long and ardous. In the conse of its eternal 
wonderings in wheel of sathsara, that self, sometimes, gets an 
indistinct vision of righteousness and feels on unconquarable urge 
to realise this vision. For this realisation, the soul has to go 
through the different stages in the spiritual development These 
stages are called Gupasthàna. They are linked with the processes 
of the subsidence and destruction of karmic veil. There are 
fourteen stages of spiritual development. In these stages, the self, 
step by step enters into higher levels of experiences and reaches 
the stage of spiritual development in a graduated Ner. In the 
first stage of gupasthana called mithyadrsti, we are suffering from 
the perversity of outlook. We easily accept the wrong beliefs 
caused by the mithydtva karma. But we are not entirely bereft 
of an indistinct vision of the right, although due to perversity of 
attitude we do not relish the truth, just as a man suffering from 
fever has no taste for sugarcane.*^ The next stage is called 
sasvadana samyag-drsti. Yt is a halting stage in which one gets 
a vision of truth but is likely to fall back on false-hood due to 
the affection of passions (kasdya). In the third stage of samyag- 
mithyadrsgi we get a mixed attitude of right and wrong beliefs; 
In this we have neither a desire to have true belief nor a desire 
to remain in ignorance, just like mixing of curds and treacle.** 


This is also a transitional stage and then we get samyagdrsti 


and in this we have glimpse of truth. In these four stages of 


self-realisation we have come to the vision of truth. It is knowledge 


44. Gommafasára—Jivakagda: 17 


45. Gommajasira~Jivaka ada: 22, 


* Dahigudamiva vamissam pahubhavam 


peva karidum sakkam I 
Evam misgayabhavo 


sammamicchottigadavvo ”, I 
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but still we bave not got the Supporting capacity for right effort 
(Samyag-Caritra). In may book, Jaina view of Life, I have com- 
pared these four stages to the mental conditions of the prisioners 
facing the well in the parable of cave in Plato's Republic.** 


With the next stage of Desaviratasamyag-drsti moral efforts 
enter the field. In this we are aware of the practice of virtues. 
But full practice of virtues is not possible, because there is a 
possibility of the influence of passions." In the next stage, the 
moral efforts takes a definite shape, although it is not always 
successful. A person with a glimpse of truth makes effort to 
develop self-control. But in the next stage further, the obstacles 
are removed and the right attitude becomes firm. In the fifth 
stage, a person has the glimpse of the truth and he tries to 
develop self control. That stage is called De$favirata samyagdr sti. 
In the sixth stage the obstacles like wavering self-control are 
removed and the practice of virtue becomes more steady. But 
even in this stage, the moral and the spiritual struggles are not 
fully successful, because the inertia (pramáda) is responsible for 
the failure to realise full self-control*? In the next stage these 
difficulties in the practice of virtue are gradually being removed 
and one is abie to practice the five vows with greater confidence. 
The pramada is overcome and therefore this stage is called 
apramattasamyata. From the eighth to the tenth stage there is 
greater self-control and greater moral activity. The 9th stage is called 
apürvakarapa in which the self attains special purification, and is 
capable of reducing the intensity and the duration of the karma. 
The process of apürvakarapa operates in this stage.“ The 9th 
stage is called anivrtti-bddara-samparaya. This is the process of 
be ee ee ce 


46. Kalghatgi (T. G.), Jaina View of Life: pp. 133-135. 


41. Gommatasara—Jivakanda: 30 and Commentary 
“Pacchakkanudayado samjamabhavo na hodi gavarim tu I 
thovavado hodi tado desavado hodi pancamago". 


48. Gommajasára—Jivakanda: 33. l | 
* Vattavattapamade jo vasai pamattasamjado hodi I 


Sayalagunasilakalio mahavvai cittatàyarago '*. 


49. Gommafasüra—Jivakünda: 48, 49. 
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anivrttikarana which operates in this stage and is possible for 
the self to progress in the path of self-realisation in the direction 
of the suppression (upasama) or the destruction (Ksaya) of the 
karma. The self may be affected in this stage by gross passions 
to some extent. Therefore, it is called badara-samparaya. Next 
higher stage is the süksma-samparàya.*? In this, the self experiences 
slight touches of greed but except for such slight disturbances, 
the self can go in the direction of subsidences and destruction 
of karma. In this stage, the self has advanced fairly well and 
it is well established and prefect partice of moral life is possible, 
although slight disturbances of passion like that of greed are 
possible. 


The eleventh stage is called upasantamoha in which even the 
slightest disturbances due to the passion of greed are overcome. 
And all such disturbances are suppressed. One is free from all 
the passions, but the passions are not altogether destroyed. They 
remain suppressed due to moral effort and therefore, one is not 
altogether free from the enveloping influence of karmas except the 
deluding karma. This stage is also called chadmastha stage. 


There remains the stage where the destruction of karmas 
would be the next process. One who goes the way of suppressing 
the karmas gradually destroys the deluding karmas: Then the soul 
goes from the stage of upasantamoha to the next stage of kseena 
moha or kseena kagáya. In this there is the anhilation of karma 
and ali the passions disappear. The soul is now free from all the 
ghati karmas. 


When the ghàti karmas are removed, one reaches the thirteenth 
stage of sayoga kevali. The conditions of bondage like mithy@tva, 
pramada and passions are no longer operative. One is free from 
such bondage. However, the other conditions like the bondage of 


activity still remain. It is not free from yoga although the stage 


has reached the kevalin's state. Therefore, it is called sayoga 





50. Gommajasara—Jivakanga: 59, 
“dhudakosumbhuyavattham hodi jaba 


suhamariyasamjuttam I 
Evam subamakasio subamasarāgotti iii 


pādavyo ”, 
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kevali. The persons still go through the three-fold activities of 
body, speech and mind. But there is no influx of karma. In 
this stage, we find the omniscient beings like the Tirthankaras, 
the Gapgadharas and the Samanya kevalins. They attain enlightment, 
but they still live in the world preaching the truth that they 
have experienced. This stage has been compared to the jivanmukta 
stage described by the other systems of Indian philosophy." 


The final stage of self-realisation is the stage of ayoga kevalin. 
Before entering into the final stage of absolute purity and libera- 
tion, the soul appears to prepare itself for the stoppage of all 
activity, both gross and subtle. Then the soul enters the third 
stage of sukla dhyüna which is infallible and which leads to the 
final liberation. This is the highest stage of sukla dhyüna, When 
the remaining karmas, are eliminated the state of highest perfection 
clears all the karmas and it is free from the karmic dust.? This 
final liberation is only possible in the human existence because it 
is only for human beings that they can go through the moral 
and the spiritual efforts for the attainment of perfection."* 


So far, we have studied the nature and the process of karmic 
activity. Several objections have been raised regarding the validity 
of the karma theory, but karma theory has been accepted by all 
systems of Indian philosophy as a possible solution for the 
inequality in life. I have discussed these problems in my book, 
Karma and rebirth.* For a scientific explanation of the karma 
theory we may refer to J. C. Jung's remarks regarding the 
collective and the racial unconscious. Jung says that the collective 
and the racial unconscious may be compared to the karma theory. 
The karma aspect is essential to the deeper understanding of the 
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nature of an archetype." Jung further states: *had he developed 
the archetypes of the collected unconscious, he would have 'preached 
doctrine karma, the store-house of the physical and psychical 
effects of the past." Karma theory is, infact, a striking answer 
to the ‘fathomless injustice to the nature of things’ and it 
appeals ‘to the over-powering sense of the necessity of justice’. 
‘The conception of an all-controlling law of natural distribution 
which links together the successive earth lives of each individual 
soul, both satisfied my sense of justice and throws light on the 
problem of seemingly unmerited suffering'." Apart from the 
logical and metaphysical implications of the karma theory, we can 
say that karma is a self-evident principle which is also experienced 
by the seers. And, “O Agnibhüti, karma is pratyaksa to me the 
omniscient being, just as your doubt is pratyaksa to me’’.®® 


B. Jaina Ethical Doctrines: 


We have so far covered a long distance to the stage of 
self-realisation-that is the highest end of perfection, i.e. the spiritual 
perfection. But perfection is not possible unless we stand firm and 
are rooted on the solid foundation of the moral life in this 
world. Before we learn to fly, we must learn to walk on this 
earth. Before we give to " God" what is God's we have to give 
Caeser what is Caeser's. We have first to live a good life in 
this world and then can hope for the perfection in the other 
world. For the Jainas, as for others in India, spiritual excellence 
is the highest end. A good man can reach this excellence by 
his efforts. There is no short cut to the attainment of spiritual 
excellence. The Jainas gave equal emphasis on samyag-caritra 
(right conduct) , samyag-dargana (right intuition) and samyag-jñāna 
(right knowledge). In this sense, the Jaina approach to life is 
not negative The Jaina weltanschauung is melioristic. Moral life, 
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therefore, is important as the pathway to perfection. Ethics for 
the Jaina is working in righteousness for all the days in one’s life. 
There are no holidays for morality. Samyag-caritra is an important 
step in the pathway to self-realisation. The characteristics of 
samyaktva have been mentioned in the Jaina yoga," They are: 
(1) Samvega (spiritual carving), (2) sama (reducing the passions), (3) 
Nirveda (disgust for sense pleasure), (4) Bhakti (devotion), (5) 
Anakampa (compassion), (6) Ninda (remorse for the evil acts of 
others), (7) Garha (repentence) and (8) Vatsalya (Loving kindness). 


Samyag-cáritra has been distinguished into two types: (1) 
Sakala (complete) and (2) Vikala (partial) Sakala caàritra is the 
rigorous practice of dharma and it is to be adopted by those 
who have renounced the world. It is the way of the ascetics. It 
is muni dharma. Vikala cáritra is less rigorous and it is the way 
of the householder, the citizen. It is éravaka dharma: The 
muni has to be rigorous in the practice of virtues, while mode- 
rations must be the keynote of the citizen. It is rooted in 
compromise. °° 


Muni dharma aims at seeking salvation through the rigorous 
practice of virtues like (1) The five vrtas. These vratas are called 
Mahdavratas. There is a discussion between Kesi the disciple of 
Pargva and Gautama the disciple of Mahavira regarding the addi- 
tion of the fifth vrata by Mahavira.®' Later it is suggested that 
abstenance from taking food at night (rai-bhoyanao veramapam) 
was added with the main intention of avoiding injury to the 
living beings in the dark. Of the five vratas, Ahimsa vrata (non- 
violence) is the most important vrata, Jainas have given primary 
importance to the doctrine of non-violence. The doctrine of non- 
violence is primarily based on the animistic conception of the 
universe. The jivas are possessed of prapas. One should avoid 
harming the jiva as it would destroy the prdpas. We soit 
avoid injury to the living beings. Violence caused to the living 
59. Schubring (W.) Die Lehre der Jainas, Berlin 1935: pp. 180-186 Trans. 
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organism due to carelessness and negligence (pramattyoga) and 
actuated by passions like pride and prejudice, attachment and 
hatred has to be avoided. Due to negligence, injury is caused and 
such injury brings sin. On the contrary a careful and a pious 
man who is not disturbed by passions and who is kind towards 
animals will not suffer the sin of violence, even if, by accident, 
injury is caused to life." The other four vratas are satya, asteya, 
brahmacarya and aparigraha. In addition to the mahavratas, the 
monk has to practice the control of the five senses, six avasyakas 
and other practices, the five samitis and avoiding twenty-two 
parisah. The practice of vows and other injunctions has to be 
carefully done by the ascetics and the practice is three-fold: by 
mind, body and speech. The infraction of the practice of vows 
and other injunctions is also three-fold: by one self, by getting 
others, to commit violation and by acquiesscing in the act of 
violation. The monk should have twenty-eight mila gupds (basic 
qualities) as described in miula@cara.** The Dasavaikalika sūtra 
gives the description of the essential qualities required of a monk. 
He is self-controlled. He has no desires nor attachments. He 
wanders about as a beggar. He should live as a model of 
righteousness.** Then he will be free from the karmic matter and 
ultimately he reaches moksa." A monk has also to comply with 
the rules of Yati as regards the ascetic practices and postures. In 
all these he has to be throughly acquainted with the samitis and 
guptis.°° 


But all cannot renounce the world, nor is it desirable. Most 
men have to live in this world and do the daily routine of 
activity for the sake of doing one’s duty for the practice of 
tighteousness. ‘Therefore, most of us are citizens who are primarily 
concerned with doing the social and moral responsibility. We 
cannot practise the vratas with the same rigorous discipline as the 
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monks would do. We have to practise the vrata with less rigour 
as for as possible still without sacrificing a fundamental spirit of 
the vratas. We have always to keep in mind the social responsi- 
bilities that we have to shoulder before we enter into the path 
of individual spiritual realisation. Therefore, we may call this 
ethical code of a citizen as social ethics. The ethics of a monk 
is individual ethics. The social ethics is the srdvaka dharma in 
which social good is the most important consideration: In this 
Sense, Jainas have given a graduated ethical code from the practice 
of social eithics to the realization of personal perfection: Therefore, 
there is a spiritual synthesis of the secular and the spiritual in 
the structure of ethics that the Jainas have presented. And in 
this sense, again, we cannot consider the Jaina outlook as negative; 


The ethical code of the citizen ($ravaka) is twelve-fold: (a) 
five vratas which are common with the ascetics; but the practise 
of the vratas have to be less rigorous keeping in view the social 
responsibilities without sacrificing the spirit of righteousness and 
the main goal of self-realisation. The vows practised by the 
citizens are called anuvratas ie. lesser vows. 


For instance, Jainas were aware of the difficulties in the 
rigorous practise of the vratas like non-violence and non-possession. 
The Jaina scriptures did not preach, as has been very often 
mis-understood, the practice of the  un-qualified and alisttani 
principle of ahińhsā to the extent of the rediculous. The m 
understanding of the word Ahirisa would clear this müsidersFosrdiug, 
Himsa is injury or violence caused to the living organism due 
to carelessness and negligence and actuated by pasiene like 
prejudice and pride and attachment and hatred," j the Yesastilaka, 
Somadeva defines hirwa as injury to a living bemig through error 
of judgement (pramādayogena). The citizen is to ES that "à 
does not injure any livng being as far as possible na — 
(sankalpath):°* He should be free from sthila-himsa and » is 
case the prohibition of himsa begins with two-sensed organisms, 


because it would be impossible to practise ahirhsa to one-sensed 
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organism in the conduct of daily life. Therefore, he is exempted 
from this restriction. 


Even in the practice of non-violence, certain forms of injury 
are permitted as exceptional cases. For instance, the possible 
injury that the minute insects suffer while ploughing by a farmer 
is not to be considered as hirsa bringing sin, because the farmer 
is doing his social duty and he does not intend injuring the tiny 
living beings although he is aware that many of them are injured. 
Similarly it is recognised as a duty of Ksatriya to defend the 
weak even with arms. It is virodha himsa. The farmer's himsa@ 
is armbha himsa. Here, we are reminded of Gandhiji’s words 
when he said that ‘“‘violence is preferable to cowardice”. A 
coward has no moral strength to observe non-violence. Gandhiji 
said that a mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows itself to 
be torn to pieces by her.°* The Prafínavyákarapa süutra'? gives 
sixty names ascribed to ahirsá and says that ahimsa does good 
to all. 


In the practice of ahimsa by a Srdvaka he has to guard 
against some of the excessive violations of the practice of the vrata. 
We may mention a few of them: (1) bandha, tying up an animal, 
keeping it in captivity. For example, tying up of domestic animals 
for a long time. (2) Vadha—beating animals and children, although 
Some exceptions are permitted like mild beating and pulling the 
ears for the sake of correction. (3) Chaviccheda—In this, we are 
likely to cause injury to the animal with sharp instruments like 
swords or knives. Here also the use of knive by a surgeon is 
permitted. (4) Atibhararspana—It refers to merciless overloading 
of the beasts of burden. (5) Bhuktapana-vyavaccheda—It refers to 
making the animals suffer from hunger for no fault of theirs but 
due to negligence or due to anger. 


Similar infractions of the different vratas have also been 
mentioned: It is beyond the scope of this work to go in to 
the details of the intractions of the vratas and their exceptions. 
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In addition to the Apuvratas the srdvaka has to practise 
gunavratas: (1) Digvrata (2) bhogopabhogoparimapavrata ( 3) anartha- 
dandavrata. | Digvrata restricts the movements in different directions. 
The purpose is to reduce the possibility of commiting injury to 
a being. The bhogopabhogoparimána vrata forbids or limits one 
in the use of consumable goods like food and other durable 
articles like furniture. The anarthadandavrata restricts an indi- 
vidual from taking up certain harmful activity, professions and 
trades which serve no righteous purpose. Some sub-divisions of 
anarthadanda vrata have also been mentioned in the Ratnakarapdaka 
Sravakacüra of Samantabhadra."' Five types of  Anarthadanda 
have been mentioned: (1) apadhyafia (evil concentration like arta- 
dhyasia and rudra dhyāña; (2) Pramādacāãritra (negligent mischief 
or addiction to alchoholism etc., (3) himsdpradana (encouraging 
injury to life as in the case of supplying poison etc., (5) Papopa- 
deáa like sinful advice. (5) duh-étruti which consists in reading 
küma-sütra and other sex literature, and yellow journals. In 
this we take pleasure in listening to slander. These are harmful 
because they create perverse tendency and encourage excitement 
of passions."? 


Now we come to Siksayrata. A $ravaka has to practice 
four siksdvratas: (1) Samayika, (2) Désavakasika, (3) Progadho 
pavasa and (4) Atithi-samvibhaga. Samayika is one of the impor- 
tant practices of the layman. Jt is one of the six avasyakas. It 
consists in the attainment of equanimity and tranquility of mind. 
Desavakasika is a modification of the Digvrata. It restricts the 
movement of an individual to a limited area like restricting the 
individual not to go beyond village or a part thereof for a 
specific period varying from a muhiirta to a few days or a couple 


of months. Prosadhopavasa vrata enjoins one to fast at regular 


intervals in a month say on the eighth (astami) and fourteenth 


day (caturda$i).'^ Atithi-samvibhdgavarta refers to giving due respect 
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to the guest. Specific instructions have been given regarding the 
qualifications of the atithi and the mode of giving alms (dana). 
In giving alms one should consider the following five factors: (1) 
patra (the recepient), (2) datr (giver), (3) datavya (the object 
given), (4) dana vidhi (manner of giving, and (5) danaphala (the 
result of giving alms)."* 


We have briefly considered the twelve injunctions that a layman 
or a citizen has to follow for living a righteous life. A layman 
who would like to go in higher stages of spiritual development 
will have to practice eleven stages of moral and spiritual practices 
resulting from the careful observations of twelve vratas. The 
eleven stages of moral and spiritual practices are called pratimas."* 
Schubring says ‘‘ Horizontally expanded as it were, these obliga- 
tions are projected in the vertical by the ladder of the eleven 
uvasaga-padima "."* The eleven pratimas are the injunctions or 
the ways conducted progressively leading towards the development 
of ideal personality. They present a ladder (sopana-marga) for 
the layman. The eleven Pratimas are: (1) samyagdrsji (right 
attitude), (2) vrata (practice of vows), (3) samayika (equanimity), 
(4) Prosadha (fasting on certain days of the month), (5) sacitta- 
tyaga (giving Up certain types of food), (6) ratribhojana-tyaga 
(giving up eating at night), (7) bramacarya (celibacy) (8) arambha- 
tyaga (giving up some occupations like agriculture), (9) parigraha- 
tyaga (giving up possessions except clothes), (10) anumati-tyaga 
(not participating in the matters about house-hold activities) and 
(11) Uddista-tyaga. In this the sr@vaka has to wear only a kaupina 
(a piece of cloth). There are slight variations in the list of 
practices presented by the Svetambara and Digambara traditions, 
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But these variations are of a minor nature. In these stages of 
spiritual practices there is a psychological acumen, as they present 
a gradual transformation and elevation from the life of a house- 
holder (sravaka) to the stages of vanaprastha and sanyása. At 
the eleventh stage one reaches the threshould of sanyasa. 


The Jainas have a conception of an ideal layman and ideal 
rionk. A layman develops twenty-one qualities which distinguish 
him as a perfect gentleman. A true monk must possess twenty- 
elght qualities, He must be self-denying and he should endure 
hardships. He should aim at the highest ideal of spiritual per- 
fection. Jainism presents a way of progress in life from the house- 
holder to the ascetic. There is a gradual development in the way 
towards self-realisation. In this sense, Jaina social ethics has great 
relevance to the modern society. The improvement of modern society 
is possible through the practice of moral and spiritual vows not 
to the extent to which a person who has renounced this world 
would do, but to the extent that is possible for a citizen keeping 
in view the personal and social responsibilities that he has to 
shoulder as a citizen. We may here refer to some of the problems 
and the practices that the apuvrata movement sponsored by 
Acarya Tulasi. The anuvrata movement is moral and spiritual in 
charter for the development of society on solid moral and social 
foundations, We may just mention one aspect of the anuvrata 
practice, which is very much relevant to the building of a socialistic 
pattern of society. The aparigraha vrata is the fifth vrata in the 
Jaina ethics. For the monk it is mahavrata and for the citizen it 
is Znuvrata. It is a lesser vow in the sense that it enables a citizen 
to practise the vow to the extent possible without ignoring the 
moral and the spiritual values involved in the vow. Aparigrahavrata 
as anuvrata is called parimita parigrahavrata. It consists in 
restricting one’s possessions in respect of wealth, grain and other 
forms of material possessions. It also consists in not desiring 
these, possessions beyond the limit which is self-imposed. Parigraha 
refers to possessions and parigraha is of two types: (1) Material 
possession (Dravyaparigraha) and (2) Psychic element like desire 
and attachment to the possessions (bhavaparigraha): Tiie material 
possessions arẹ of various types like wealth, other objects, land 
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(Ksetra) and servants etc., There are ten bahya parigraha articles 
mentioned in the Kartikeyanupreksà." The material possessions 
create a craving for them. The more we get them the more we 
want them. Desires are insatiable. The antaraparigraha is a 
psychic factor of attachment to the things of the world. There 
are fourteen types of antaraparigraha: (1) Mithydtva (perversity 
of outlook), (2) Véda (feeling), (3) Raga (attachment, (4) dvesa 
(hatred), (5) krodha (anger), (6) māna (igoism), (7) maya (infatua- 
tion), (8) Jobha (greed), (9) hasya (laughter) (10) rati (sex 
infatuation), (11) arati (dislike), (12) soka (grief) (13) bhaya (fear) 
and (14) jugupsa (disgust).'" These are the affective states corrup- 
ting the development of personality unless sublimated.* One of 
the important conditions of parimita parigraha would be that we 
should use the right means of acquiring possessions and also to 
limit the possessions on the basis of our own sweet will. Property 
earned by wrong and unrighteous means, even if it is within the 
self-imposed limit, must be considered as sinfull.*^ 


Present day society is beset with disvalues. We are blind to 
higher values of life. We hunger and thrist after wealth at the 
cost of the moral and spiritual considerations. We talk of 
socialism but we practise unlimited greed and amass wealth. 
Socialism brought by force, violence and hatred will not bring 
lasting happiness to man. If men have to give up their property 
and possessions, we have to enthuse them in the practice of 
the moral and spiritual way of life, of sacrifice and social service 
based on spiritual foundations. Our spiritual socialism built on 
the principles of love and sacrifice will be far superior to and 
more lasting than the committed socialism brought by force. 
Gandhiji spiritualised social and political life of our country to a 
great extent. If we want to lay the solid foundations of democracy 
and socialism, we have to depend upon the self -imposed restrictions. 
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Jainism aims at effecting harmony between happiness and 
virtue. Attainment of virtue is possible with one's own efforts 
without the grace of any higher being. Dharma pervades the 
entire individual and social efforts for the highest ideal and for 
social perfection. The ethical ideal of a Jaina sravaka is neither 
self-indulgence nor self-negation. Like the two clods of clay, one 
wet and the other dry, flung at the wall, those who love pleaaure 
get clung to the influx of karma. The passionless are free.?! 
Self-realisation should be the aim and the self to be realised is 
the transcendental self. ‘“‘The empirical self is to be cared for 
and its energy is to be channelised in the direction of the attain- 
ment of the highest ideal of moksga"*? 


Jainism does not recognise caste distinctions. All men are 
equal; If there are differences, they are only functional and they 
are based upon the vocations and the functions in society. Caste 
has nothing to do with self-realisation. Uttaradhyayana sutra cites 
an instance of Harikesa who attained the spiritual heights, although 
he was born an untouchable.*? Caste does not determine the 
capability of moral and spiritual progress of an individual. 
Mahavira decried the tendencies that brought about inequality 
among men. He asked us to realise that one cannot be considered 
a ksatriya or a bráhmin by virtue of birth. One is a brahmin 
or ksatriya by action.°* One cannot become a $ravapa by pulling 
one's hair, nor a brahmin by repeating Om-kara mantra, a muni 
by residing in a forest nor an ascetic by wearing the bark of 
tree as clothes. We find similar protests in Buddhism. The 
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Buddha vehementaly condemned those who made distinctions 
in caste, They story of Satyakama Jabala in the Chandogya 
Upanisad presents this type of a catholic outlook of looking at 
society.?^, 


Of all the lives, the life of a human being is most important 
and is most ‘precious. It is only as a human being one can 
make efforts to reach the highest end of self-realisation. But the 
tragic irony is that men forget their goal in life, they forget 
their predominent misery that they suffer in this life; they forget 
that life of pleasure is not the end but it is only an illusion, 
and above all, they forget that the fleeting pleasures of life are 
only momentary and would lead them astry. They get involved 
in the wheel of life and hanker for pleasures that may tricle out 
in the midst of continual pain. There is the; famous parable in 
the samaraiccakahá (samaraditya katha) which presents a piognant 
picture of the frantic and futile struggle of man for geting drops 
of uncertain pleasure in this ocean of misery." It is said that a 
certain man, much oppressed by the woes of poverty, left his 
own home, and went to another country. One the way he passed 
through a land with its villages, cities and harbours. After a few 
days he lost his way. Thereafter, he came to a forest thick with 
trees and full of wild beasts. There, a fierce mad elephant started 
running towards him charging him with upraised trunk. At the 
same time there was before him a most evil demoness, holding 
a sharp sword, and rushing towards him. Seeing them, he 
trembled. He began to run in all direction; In the eastern 
direction, he saw a great banyan tree. 


He ran quickly, and reached the mighty tree. But he could 
not climb the tree, Then he looked round and saw an old 
well covered with grass. Afraid of death, craving to live if only 
a moment longer, he flung himself into the well at the foot of 
the banyan tree. There, he caught hold of a clump of reeds and 
beld them fast. 
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While below him he saw terrible snakes enraged at the sound 
of his falling. At the very bottom was a very black and mighty 
python with its mouth agape and with terrible red eyes. Then he 
thought, * My life will only last as long as these reeds hold fast". 
And he raised his head and saw there on the clump of reeds two 
large mice, one white and one black, their sharp teeth gnawing at 
the roots of the reed-clump. Then up came the wild elephant; It 
was enraged: It charged at the trunk of the banyan tree. Due to 
the shock of this charge of the elephant, honeycomb on a large 
branch shook loose and fell. The man's whole body was stung 
by a swarm of angry bees, But just by chance a drop of honey 
fell on his head and rolled down his brow and somehow reached 
his lips. This gave him a moment of sweetness. He ‘craved for 
more drops, and in the excitement of his craving for the drops 
of honey he thought nothing of python, the snake, the elephant 
and the impending disaster. 


This is a powerful story meant to present the shallowness 
and the transitary nature of this world. It gives a piognent picture 
of the pathetic predominent misery in this life and man's folly 
to cling to the tricling drops of pleasure. The story is a symbolic 
presentation of the evil in this world and the various forces, like 
sense-pleasure and pain, alluring us to live this life and to forget 
the highest end. 


Lord Mahavira said:— 


*Do not cause injury to the living beings whether immovable 


or moving '.'* 


«One who causes injury to living beings himself or gets it 
caused by others or consents to the cause of injury is his own 


enemy '.*? 
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88. Uttaradhyayanasutra: 
a * Yavanti Loe paga; tasa Aduvā thivará I 


Te Jápamajánam và, na ħaņe no vi Gháyaye" II 


89, Ibid. 5 
s‘ Sayam tiväyae pane, aduvannohiń Ghayae I 


Hagantai vágujagai, veram vaddhai appaņo® JI 
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'We should realise the other animals and beings are like us 
and knowing this we should avoid violence to other beings."*? 


Even then, we are likely to fall both intellectually and morally. 
We are likely to commit mistakes and cause misery to others. 
Lord Mahavira says, *'I crave forgiveness from all the creatures 
in the world and may all creatures forgive me. I crave love and 
friendship with all creatures and no enmity to any '.*! 


To conclude, the Jaina view of life is melioristic. Anekdnta 
attitude pervades the Jaina way of life. It expresses the catholicity 
of outlook which has been very often ignored and misinterpreted. 
I may be permitted to quote the famous sanskrit verse of Akalanka 
vindicating catholicity of approach to the problems of life and 
thought as expressed in the anekdnta attitude. He asks us to 
offer obescience to all those perfect beings, be he the Buddha 
Vradhamana, Satadilanilaya ke$ava or Siva. 


Yo vis$vam veda vedyam janana jala-nidherbhanginah pàaradrstva, 
Pourvaparyà viruddham vncanamanupamam niskalankam yadiyam | 
Tam vande sadhuvandyam sakalagunanidhim dhvastado-sadvisantam, 
Buddham và Vardhamanam S'atadalanilayam Kesavam và 

Sivam va || 





90. ''Khimemi savve jive savve jivá khamantu me I 
Mitti me savvabhisu veram majjham na kegai'' If 
91. “Ayariye Uvajjhae sise 
Sabammie kule-gane ya I 
Je me kei kasaya savve 
Tivihaga khamemi*® II 
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